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For the Companion. 


AN INNOCENT SMUGGLER. 


In the “war time’’ of 1864, a Federal officer, 
whom I will call Major Gardner, his wife, and 
their winsome little daughter were on a Mississippi 
steamboat travelling down river. So much was 
the child petted by the passengers that her mother 
was not surprised to find her one day using for 
‘“horsey’’ a handsome and costly umbrella. To 
whom it belonged Mrs. Gardner did not know, 
but she presumed the owner had lent it to the 
child and would claim it sooner or later. 

Upon the arrival of the steamboat at ‘Island 
Number 10,’’ where even personal baggage was 
then carefully scrutinized by Federal officers, 
the umbrella was still in the little girl’s possession, 
though the mother had then begun to inquire for 
its owner. She forgot all about the matter in the 
confusion of baggage examination. 

Later on she found that the child had carried 
the umbrella throughout the proceedings. No 
one came to claim it; all inquiries failed to find 
its rightful possessor, so it remained among the 
luggage of the Federal officer till he went to 
camp, where occasionally his wife and child 
visited him. 

During the varied movements of the war the 
umbrella proved so useful to its new owners that 
its loss was much regretted. Some camp-follower 
had stolen it, but who the thief was could never 
be ascertained. 

Six months later Major and Mrs. Gardner were 
visiting a strange camp when rain came on. 
With a courteous ‘‘Permit me, madam,’’ a brother 
officer covered the lady with the lost umbrella. 
She instantly recognized it. Explanations fol- 
lowed. 

The officer in possession had bought the uim- 
brella “for a song”’ from some man he never saw 
before or afterward, and he insisted on restoring 
it to the lady. 

He was able to give her the surprising informa- 
tion that the handle was set in by a concealed 
spring and carried a shining steel blade of ex- 
quisite workmanship. This he had discovered 
while it was in his possession. 

Mrs. Gardner then decided to send the umbrella 
home with other articles of value. The package 
went astray in the war-time confusion. For two 
years nothing was heard of it. Then an express 
company notified the major that they had the 
parcel. 

The umbrella, now historic in the family, was 
found somewhat battered, and soon put away in 
the attic with other ‘‘relics.”” Some years later 
Mrs. Gardner’s little daughter, now in girlhood, 
was ‘raiding’ the attic for objects of interest 
when she found the dusty umbrella and claimed 
it for her own prize of war. 

She had it covered anew and began to carry it 
as her shield against rain. Then it went for 
years on a series of delightful wanderings. It 
travelled with the young lady to Europe, and was 
stolen in Italy. But Miss Gardner herself caught 
the thief, took the umbrella from him, and had 
him sent to prison. After that she guarded it so 
carefally that the family said she slept with it 
beneath her pillow. 

When the umbrella had completed the tour of 
Europe it sailed for home with Miss Gardner, in 
whose party I was. We landed at New York, 
prepared by good consciences to pass the inspec- 
tion by the custom officers. As we had nothing 
dutiable, so far as we knew, we went easily 
through the ordeal till a keen-eyed official fixed 
his suspicions on the old umbrella. 

The shining blade was pulled out. An expert 
finger searched the interior and found another 
spring. To the astonishment and dismay of 
Miss Gardner a valuable assortment of glistening 
diamonds was extracted from the tube! 

For sixteen years the Gardner family had been 
unconsciously in possession of a small fortune in 
diamonds. Who put them inthe umbrella handle 
or why he put them there, are matters of con- 
jecture to this day. That the owner of the 
umbrella gave it to the little girl on the Mississippi 
boat because he feared discovery of the diamonds 
at Island Number 10, is one theory, which is 
completed by the supposition that he was there 
detained and afterward unable to discover the 
whereabouts of his, perhaps stolen or smuggled, 
property. 

Explanations of course followed the seizure of 
the diamonds. Major Gardner and his daughter 
were soon able to establish their innocence of 
intent to smuggle. 

A theory of the customs’ officials was that the 
jewels had been placed in the handle by some 
smuggler on board who intended to steal the 
umbrella later. 

But as Miss Gardner had never let the umbrella 
out of her sight after recovering it in Italy, 
this theory could not be maintained. Still the 
customs officials insisted that the gems should 
pay duty, and to this Major Gardner rather 
unnecessarily consented, instead of maintaining 
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| that the diamonds had been carried out of the 
States and were non-dutiable on their return. 

Be that as it may, Miss Gardner, now a married 
|lady, wears a shining necklace to which she 
| points with pride, though she admits she was 
once an innocent smuggler. BRINTON. 


| 
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BROKEN SLEEP. 


Brunel, the celebrated engineer of the Thames 
Tunnel, was a Frenchman who had fled from 
Paris during the Reign of Terror. Having de- 
fended the unfortunate Louis X VI. and addressed 
his dog as citoyen, he fell ‘‘under suspicion,”’ and 
escaped the guillotine only by his skill in imitat- 
ing writing. He forged a passport and fled to 
the United States, where he made the. survey for 
lthe canal that now connects Lake Champlain 
with the Hudson River. 


A marriage engagement with a young English 
girl, whose acquaintance he had made when she 
was at school at Rouen, led him to England. 
She, as the fiancée of a ‘‘suspect,’’ had been 
imprisoned, and owed her release to the favor of 
the jailer’s wife. ‘The young man and the girl 
did not meet for years, and both were so changed 
that they would not have recognized each other 
had they met by chance. 

Mrs. Crosland, in her ‘Landmarks of a Literary 
Life,’ says that both Brunel and his wife loved 
to tell of the difficulties overcome in the construc- 
tion of the Thames Tunnel, and that for seven 
years, from January, 1835, to the time it was 
completed, Brunel never slept more than two 
hours at once. 

They resided near the shaft, and every two 
hours, day and night, a sample of the excavated 
earth was submitted to Brunel. After examining 
it, he sent written instructions to the workmen, 
which guided their labors for the next two hours. 
Writing materials were always ready in his bed- 
room at night, and a bell was so hung as to ring 
| near the bed. There was also a “lift,’’ or dumb- 
| waiter, by which the sample of soil ascended and 
| the letter of instructions descended. 
| At first this broken rest was a great trial; but 
after a while the habit of awaking every two 
| hours was formed. For months after the com- 
pletion of the tunnel, Brunel and his wife found 
it impossible to sleep for more than two hours at 
a time. 

As Brunel was seventy-four years old when the 
| tunnel was completed, it was an extraordinary 
feat of physical endurance. Not merely had he 
to awake and then go to sleep again, but to rise 
and exercise his most wide-awake faculties. For 
the lives of his devoted workmen depended upon 
| his instructions, as well as the failure or success 
of his plans. 
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COURTSHIP BY PROXY. 


In Greenland the Danish missionaries not only 
perform the marriage ceremony, but in many 
cases carry on a considerable part of the prelimi- 
nary negotiations. So at least it would seem 
from an account of the matter furnished by one 
of the missionaries to a Danish paper. 


A young man calls upon the missionary, and 
after more or less beating about the bush tells 
him that he wishes to take to himself a wife. 

‘*Who is she ?”’ asks the missionary. 

The man gives her name. 

‘Have you spoken to her about it ?”’ 

This — is usually answered in the nega- 
tive, and the missionary says, ‘“Why not?”’ 

‘Because it is so difficult. 
her.”’ 

The missionary sends for the young woman. 
“T think it is time for you to marry,”’ he says. 

“But I do not wish to marry.” 

‘That is a pity, as I have a husband for you.” 

‘*Who is he ?’ 

The candidate is named. 

“But he isn’t worth anything. 
him.” 

‘‘However,”’ suggests the missionary, ‘‘he is a 
pretty good fellow, and attends well to his house. 
He throws a good harpoon, and he loves you.” 

The Greenland beauty listens, but seems not to 
be moved. 

“Very well,’’ the missionary goes on, ‘I do 
not wish to force you. I shall easily find a wife 
for so good a fellow.”’ . 

He says this as if he considered the matter at 
anend. The girl is silent, but in a few minutes 
she whispers, ‘‘But if you wish it —”’ 

“No, no,” says the missionary, ‘“‘only if you 
wish it. I could not think of overpersuading 
you,” 

The girl sighs, and the missionary expresses 
some regret that she cannot accept the man. 

‘Pastor,’ she breaks out, ‘I fear he is not 
worthy.” 

“But did he not kill two whales last summer 
while the others killed none? Will you not take 
him now!” 

“Yes, yes; I will.” 

“God bless you both!’’ says the pastor, and he 
joins the two in marriage. 


You must speak to 


I won’t have 
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SCORNFUL BILLY. 


It is more than fifty years since William Nelson 
Pendleton—afterward General Pendleton, of the 
Confederate Army—and Anzolette Page were 
married at Rugswamp, Virginia. Those were 
the days when luxury prevailed on the plantation, 
and when valuable old servants became the 
family tyrants. 

The wedding dinner was an occasion only 

second in importance to the wedding itself. 
| “Cook Billy,” who had long presided in Mrs. 
| Nelson’s kitchen, came to Rugswamp to superin- 
| tend the arrangements for this important banquet. 
Mrs. Page gave him her orders for the dinner, 
and alas! she enumerated only thirteen different 
kinds of meat. Old Billy remonstrated. He 
thought, and with justice, that the dignity of his 
| office was insulted by this meagre detail of dishes. 
| ‘Neber hear tell of weddin’ dinner ’thouten 
| fo’teen dishes uv meat!’ he exclaimed, in scorn. 
| *Kyarn’t cook no decent dinner ’ceptin’ yo’ has 
| fo’teen dishes !”’ 
| Nor was his disgust allayed until he was given 
permission to supply the missing dish. 





What Next? 

The pupils in the advanced department of the Bur- 
dett College, 694 Washington St., were pleased and 
surprised the other morning on finding beautiful roll 
top desks for their exclusive use while in the corpora- 
tion work of the school, 

The public may well ask what next, as feature after 
feature along the line of business advance is added to 
the working methods of the school. Their patented 


2 0’clock”’ Lectureship, established to give the scholars 
and their friends an impetus toward the highest ideals 
of business life; the engagement of a prominent busi- 
ness man as manager of its situation department and 
the many other evidences of liberality toward its 
clientage, all show that the public is being served ina 
manner as generous as it is unusual.— Boston Evening 
Record. (Adv. 
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system of “Actual Business from the Start,” which has | 
nearly doubled the attendance, making it the largest | 
school of its class in New England ; the popular “Friday | 
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The Bridge Teachers’ Agency secures 
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teachers to school officers. Send for Agency Manual. 
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Students have free access to the galleries of the 
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| np in scholarships. Begin at any time. For circu- 
ars address as above. F. M. COWLES. 
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For the Companion. 
THE DESERTER. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER V. 


The Deputy Marshal. 


| Norman Hazzard, the deputy marshal, was a 


| thin, lithe, active man, somewhere in the thirties, | 


| 
| 
| 


| with a long, sun-browned face and a square jaw. 


Although his keen eyes were of a light, bluish 
| gray, one thought of him as a dark-complexioned 
person. 

| Ever since Job could remember, this man had 


As soon as Job Parshall heard the sound of | been arresting people, first as a sheriff’s officer, 


firearms outside the Whipple cabin, he darted to | then as an army detective. 


the nearer of the front windows, scratched away 
some of the thick frost from one of its panes, and 
put his eye to the aperture. 

A horse and cutter had come to a halt on the 
road, a few rods short of the house. The animal 
had been frightened by the firing, and was still 
showing signs of excitement, with lifted ears and 
stiffened forelegs. 

The man, whom Job understood to be Moak, 
stood at the horse’s head, holding the 
tightly, but looking 
intently the other way 
across the fields in the 
direction of his com- 
panion, the redoubt- 
able deputy marshal, 
who was not in sight. 

The boy stole to the 
other end of the room, 
and cautiously opened 
the shed door by as 
much as the width of 
his face. Here he 
could cover at a glance 
the flat, gently sloping 
waste of snow which 
stretched unbroken 
backward from the 
house to the gray 
fringe of woods that 
marked the edge of 
the ravine. Beyond 
that belt of timbered 
horizon, with its shad- 
ows silvery soft in the 
brilliant morning sun- 
light, lay sunken in 
its hollow the ice- 
bound brook. 

If Mose passed this 
stream there was be- 
fore him the real for- 
est—and safety. 

The black figures 
of two running men 
moved upon this broad 
and dazzlingly white 
landscape. The far- 
ther of the two was 
now so far away that 
he seemed a mere dark speck, like the object seen 
from the gun-line of a turkey shoot. Perhaps 
this simile was suggested to Job by the fact that 
the other, pausing now for a moment in his race, 
straightened an arm and sent five more shots 
flashing after the fugitive. 

Tenfold that number of echoes came rolling in 
upon one another’s heels through the nipping air 
as the second man started again to run. He 
seemed not to be catching up with his prey—yes! 


now Mose was lost to sight in the woods, and his 


pursuer was not half-way there. Yes! and now 
the marshal had stopped, hesitated and turned 
about. 

This deputy marshal retraced his steps over 
the broken crust slowly, and with an air of dejec- 
tion. He hung his head as he walked, and it 
took him a long time to reach the house. When 
he came into the yard he seemed not to look 
toward the house at all, but made his way 
straight past as if bound for the road, with his 
attention still steadfastly fixed on the snow in front 
of him. 

But just as Job had jumped to the conclusion 
that he had not been observed, the deputy mar- 
shal called in a loud, peremptory aside over his 
shoulder : 

“Come along out here, boy !’” 

The lad had no course but to obey. He stole a 
quick, backward glance to where old Asa still sat 
motionless with bowed head near the stove. Then 
noiselessly shutting the shed door behind him, he 
followed out into the road. 

“It'll be all right,’’ the deputy marshal was 
saying to his companion as Jobcame up. ‘He 
can’t take a step on this crust without leavin’ a 
mark, ‘specially now that it’s goin’ to melt a 
little. Ill land him in the stone jug before night, 
or you can call me a Dutchman !”’ 





Looking furtively at 
| him now as he stood at the horse’s head, with 
his sharp glance roving the distant landscape and 
|his under lip nursing the ends of his sparse 
| moustache in meditation, the boy felt that that 
| was what nature intended that Norm Hazzard 
| should be. 

| The whole country knew him by sight, and 
talked about the risky things he had done in the 
line of his duty, and the stern, cold-blooded pluck 


bridle | with which he had done them. 


The word had an evil sound to Job’s ears. 
They would run Mose down, sure enough, with 
those terrible aids to the pursuit. 

“The only question is,’’ the deputy marshal 
ruminated aloud, ‘‘where’ll be the nearest place 
to git the shoes. We'll hitch the horse here to 
the fence, and take a look at the house. Did you 
ever see such a tumble-down place in all your 
life? Here, you boy, mog along there in front o’ 
me, and watch what you do! Or no, wait a 
minute !”’ 

The deputy marshal had led the horse off the 
roadway toward the sprawling remains of a rail 
fence at the side. He paused now, communed 
with himself for an instant, then brought the 
horse and cutter back again, and tossed the 
blanket he had taken out upon the seat once 
more. 

“No,” he said briefly to Moak, ‘‘yvou jump in 











“Tl untock it bimeby — maybe.” 


as he heard the door close behind him; but the 
old man did not stir. 

The deputy marshal walked forward, brusquely 
pushing the lad aside, and laid a heavy hand on 
Asa Whipple’s shoulder. He paused then, as if 
puzzled by what his grasp felt. Then he put his 
other hand, not so ungently, into the old man’s 
beard and lifted his head up. 

“Say! I wasn’t figurin’ on this!” 
bewildered exclamation. ‘Here, quick, you! run 
and bring some water. Maybe it’s only a faint.”’ 

This indeed it turned out to be—a deep swoon, 
the result of long privation and weakness, accented 
by the sudden relief and the subsequent strain of 
excitement. 

Hazzard could not rouse the old man from his 
comatose lethargy, with all his rnbbing and slap- 
ping of hands, and liberal use of snow upon the 
temples and lips. But he did satisfy himself that 
there was no immi- 
nent danger, and he 
went to work to spread 
out the bed again be- 
hind the stove, loosen 
old Asa’s clothes, and 
stretch him out to 
sleep at his ease, com- 
fortably tucked in 
with Hazzard’s own 
overcoat, which the 
marshal had stripped 
off for the purpose, 
quite as if his mission 
in life had been to 
nurse rather than ar- 
rest people. 

He had taken out 
of the overcoat pocket, 
before spreading it 
across the bed, a big 
navy revolver, a par- 
cel or two, presum- 
ably of ammunition, 
and a couple of curi- 
ous steel wristlets, 
linked together with 
a chain; Job looked 
at these latter, as they 
lay on the table, with 
profound interest. 

Job had never seen 
handcuffs so near, 
and he longed to ask 
the great man to show 
him how they worked. 
Finally, after he had 
obeyed his curt in- 
struction to put more 
wood on the fire, and 


was his 


As the deputy marshal stood thus pondering | and drive to Juno Mills as fast as you can, and | the deputy marshal had seated himself by the 


the situation, he rattled together with his hand | git two pairs of snow-shoes somewhere,—you're | 
, some heavy metallic objects in one of his overcoat | bound to find plenty of ’em; the hotel-keeper’ll | 


pockets. The clanking sound they 
fascinated the boy. 
“I s’pose them’s handcuffs you've got there in 


gave forth 


your pocket ?’’ he found himself suddenly im- | 


pelled to remark. 


were out that he realized the boldness of speaking | 
| in this fierce presence without having been spoken | 
| of the Whipple house, with the firm tread of the 


to. 
Hazzard turned his head obliquely downward, 
and regarded Job with a sort of ironical scowl. 


“They aint for you, anyway,’”’ he remarked. | 


“IT guess the horsewhip’ll about suit your com- 
plaint.”’ 

“No, you don’t!” replied Job. ‘You dassent 
lay a finger on me unless I’ve done something—I 
know that much.”’ 

The deputy marshal 
amused contempt. 


emitted a chuckle of 


“Why, you blamed little runt, you!’’ he said. | 


*“*You’ve done mischief enough this mornin’ to 
| git thrashed for it within an inch o’ your life, and 
go to state’s prison into the bargain. You mind 


your p’s and q’s now mighty sharp, or it'll be | 


the end 0’ you!” 
‘<I don’t see myself,’’ put in Moak, a bearded, 
| thickset, middle-aged man, who drawled his 
words lazily, but looked as if he might be a tough 
customer in a fight, “I don’t jest make out how 
you’re goin’ to catch up with him, even if he does 
leave tracks. He’s got a big start, and has pretty 
good reasons for humpin’ himself, and if he can 
keep ahead till dark, he knows the woods in the 


know who’s got ’em,—and race back here again. 
Don’t whisper a word to anybody—and we'll have 
him out in no time.” 

So it happened that as the cutter with its jing- 


It was only after the words | ling bells receded from vision and hearing down 


the road, Job Parshall found himself marching 
back in embarrassed state toward the front door 


deputy marshal crunching on the snow close at 
his heels. 

He could catch the sinister rattle of those hand- 
cuffs in Hazzard’s pocket at every stride the man 
took. He tried not to dwell upon it in his mind, 


but it was a fact that Norm Hazzard had killed | 


two men, one of them a member of a famous 
local gang of horse-thieves, whom he had shot 
where he was ambushed behind the grain bags in 
his barn, the other a wife-murderer, who had 
escaped from jail to the woods. 

How was it, Job wondered, that he had missed 
all ten of his shots at Mose? Perhaps they were 
not all misses. Men did run sometimes, it was 
said, after they had been struck by a bullet. 


| What if Mose, after all, was lying there, some- 


night-time a plaguy sight better’n any of us do.”’ | 
Hazzard curled his lips in a faint, momentary | 


grin of superiority. 


| *Can’t we get snow-shoes ?”’ he asked. 





where in the woods, wounded and helpless in the 
bitter cold! 

The manacles behind him ground together with 
a cruel, rasping noise as this picture rose in his 
brain. 

He pushed the door wide open and went in, 
closely followed by the other. 

Old Asa sat where he had left him, his tall 


frame settled down supinely in the armchair, his | 


head bent on his breast, motionless and appar- 
ently asleep. 
‘‘Here’s somebody to see you, Asa,’’ Job said, 





stove with his feet balanced on a stick just inside 
the oven door, and a pipe in his mouth, Job 
ventured to lift the manacles from the table and 
inspect them. 

As this passed without protest he went to the 
length of opening one of the bands on its hinge, 
and then shutting it about his wrist. The two 
parts went together with a clicking snap, and 
the boy, after a few fruitless efforts to open them 
or to slip his hand through, began to guess that he 
would have to ask the help of the deputy marshal 
to release him. 

He would not humble himself thus, however, 
before it was a matter of sheer necessity; and he 
tugged away at the lock in dogged silence, until 
his wrist was red and sore. The ‘consciousness 
| that the official was grinning at him only made 
| the thing worse. 

“If I'd had the sense to do that myself,” 
remarked Hazzard after a time, ‘‘when I first laid 
eyes on you this morning, and then nailed the 
chain up to the barn door-post, I'd have saved 
myself a heap of trouble. Leave it alone, or 
you’ll swell your wrist out o’ shape. I’ll unlock 
it bimeby—maybe.”’ 

He smoked silently for a minute, dividing his 
ruminative gaze between the steaming leather in 
the oven, and the rueful countenance of the boy 
in the handcuffs. 

“You're Hank Parshall’s boy, aint you?’ he 
asked at last. 

Job nodded and held his imprisoned hand forth 
to hint, without saying, that he had had enough 
of the handcuff. 

The other paid no heed to the gesture. ‘What's 
| the matter with the old man, here?’’ he inquired 
with a downward nod. 

‘*He aint had enough to eat,”’ said Job, bluntly. 
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“That's what’s the matter with him. 


He told me | 


And yet, nat, there seemed to be a sort of | rately, and were not given to crying when they 


himself he laid down there last night to starve to | relenting twinkle in those sharp, cold, gray eyes | were hurt. 


death.”’ 

Mr. Hazzard pointed a thumb to the greasy 
frying-pan, and the remains of the chicken on 
the table beside Job. 

‘People don’t go to work that way to starve, 
he commented, dryly. 

‘“‘Mose brought him that—I guess I know pretty | 
well where he got it, too. The old man allowed 
that that was what saved his life. 


” 


and he laid up. Oh, that reminds me!” 
finished by taking the two slices of bread from his | 
pocket, and putting them on the table. 


“Bring that for the old man?’’ queried the | 


deputy marshal. 

Job shook his head. 

‘No, it’s my own breakfast. 
give it to Mose,”’ he replied, stoutly. 
this thing off, won’t you ?” 

Norm Hazzard laughed outright. ‘No!’’ he 
said. ‘‘Guess after that I’ll have to put the other 
one onto you, too.’’ His tone lapsed to serious- 
ness as he went on: ‘‘Maybe you know somethin’ 
about it—didn’t I hear that this Mose Whipple 
went to the war as substitute for your man— 
Teachout ?"’ 

“Yes, sir, he did—and Teachout didn’t give 
him not a dollar, but jest let it go on to the 
mortgage, and he promised to look out for old 
Asa here, and he didn’t—and he’d begrudge him 
this bread here, if he knew it.” 

The deputy marshal nodded comprehendingly, 
and blew the smoke through his pipe. 

“Charged me and Moak thirty-five cents apiece 
for our breakfasts this mornin’, and twenty cents 
for the horse,”” he said, in a musing tone. 


I was goin’ to 
“Say, take 


**Reckon he’s about the tightest old skinflint on | 
| tion, “ecided to erect the building on the east side, | to-night if you c-c-can’t come now. It’s s-s-some- 
Should ’a’ thought he | 


the whole turnpike—and that’s sayin’ a good deal. 
So he got drafted, did he? 
was too old.”’ 

“He aint as old as he looks,”’ explained Job. 
«“He’s a good deal meaner, though. I’m glad o’ 
one thing, anyway. I aint goin’ back there any 
more, except to git my clothes aud my money. 
I'm goin’ to hive in here with the old man, and 
kind o’ look after him, I promised —’’ 

“Promised Mose, eh?’ broke in the deputy 
marshal. 

“Yes—if you want to know—I did promise 
Mose! You can’t touch me for that!” 

“Why, that’s skinnin’ alive, that is—jest for 
that alone,’ said Hazzard, with portentous 
gravity, ‘“‘to say nothin’ of scootin’ over here to 
give warnin’, and bringin’ that bread there in 
your pocket, and so on. Why, it'll puzzle a 
Philadelphy lawyer to find punishments bad 
enough for you.” 

Job looked him searchingly in the eye for a full 
minute, then held up the fettered hand again. 

“Say, unlock this, will you?’’ he said, un- 
abashed. ‘I knew you was foolin’ all the time,”’ 
he added, as the other produced the key from his 
pocket and‘turned the lock. “I could tell it right 
from the start.” 

*“Me? me foolin’?” asked Hazzard, with sim- 
ulated surprise. ‘Why, you’re crazy, boy!” 

No, I spotted it right off,” Job replied, eager 
to put into words the idea that had suddenly come 
to him. ‘Why, anybody could tell that. <A 
sure-enough dead shot like you wouldn’t fire ten 
shots at a man and not hit him once, if he wasn’t 
foolin’. It was as plain as the nose on your face 
—you didn’t really- want to catch poor Mose. 
That’s what made me take a shine to you, right 
off.”* 

Norman Hazzard blew more smoke through his 
pipe, and grinned to himself, and even gave an 
abrupt little laugh aloud, shifting on the instant 
to an air of grave imperturbability. 

“You mustn't talk like that—that is, outside,” 





he said. “It might give folks wrong notions. 
Besides, I tell you you’re mistaken. I never fired 
more to kill in all my life. But of course—the 
old man here—p’r’aps that does make it a little 
different.” 

He looked down as he spoke to where old Asa 
lay, under the overcoat, and Job felt sure that 
there was a change on his face—a change toward 
kindliness. 

“Well, anyway,’”’ the boy persisted, “vou 
wouldn't fire to kill now, if you was to catch up 
to Mose, and what’s more, I don’t believe you’re 
goin’ to try to catch up to him, neither.”’ 

“I aint, eh?’ broke in the deputy marshal. 
“You wait till Moak gets back with the snow- 
shoes. We'll run him down in notime. He aint 
got no more chance than a lame mud-turtle.”’ 

The words sounded savage enough, and Job, 
scanning the lean, tanned face of the speaker, | 


found his mind conjuring up again visions of | always called, ‘Rocky,’ 
those two other wrong-doers whom this hunter of | They were all on the nine—all good, 


men had shot down. 


They hadn’t 
been a soul near him before since the snowfall— | 
Job | ‘ 


But they were not the only ones interested. 
There was little Julius Caesar Smith, son of old 
| Professor Smith by his second marriage. ‘‘Julia,’’ 
|as the boys and, I am sorry to say, some of the 


< | 
of his. HAROLD FREDERIC. | 
(To be continued.) 
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| WHAT USE? 


| When n the north pole is discovered, as of course ’tis 
By some © expert explorer of the icy arctic sea, 
What do men hope to do with it? Is it to be cut dows 
And put on exhibition in some enterprising to 
—Harper’s ny lll 


for his age. He was so near-sighted that he | 
| always wore glasses. His big, round head was 
covered with very light hair; he stammered, and | 
| had a shy, diffident manner and a very weak 
| voice. 
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For the Companion. scholar in the school, and that he had read a 
1 great deal of good history and biography. That 
| THE BATTLE OF THE BRIDGE. | did not count on the diamond or the football field, 
| No one who lives in the town of Mill River has | | or in skating or snowballing, or any other sport. 
forgotten, or is likely to forget, the great “Battle| So it came about quite naturally that Julius 
of the Bridge.’’ If you should chance to spend a | | Cesar was of little account in the eyes of the 
few days in the town, some one will be sure to | other boys. 
ask you if you have heard of the battle. If you Yet Julius Caesar was tremendously interested 
say no, he will tell you about it. | in this snow fight. Before school and at recess 
The town gets its name from the little stream, | he hung about the large boys, listening eagerly to 
which, flowing through the village from north to | everything they had to say of their plans for the 
south, divides it into ‘east side’’ and ‘‘west gide.”’ | battle; but after school each day he went directly 
On its busy way it furnishes power for the tannery, | home, and was seen no more until the morrow. 
the blanket mill and the chair factory. | ‘The days passed until the Wednesday before 
Now it is impossible for a town to be thus | the fight came. After school that day, as Jim 
divided without a rivalry springing up between | Thomas was taking his cap from the hook in the 
the two sections. When the post-office was entry, Julius Cesar edged in beside him and 
on the west side, the east-siders worked day and | said: 
night until they secured the new town hall for 
their side. to my house. 
The building of the opera house on the west | you.” 
side was followed by the erection on the east side | ‘I can’t stop now, Julia. 
of the skating rink, which could be used for fairs | look over the ground for the fort. 
and other large social entertainments. | other time.’’ 
When the town grew large enough for a high “IT w-w-wish you’d c-c-come to-day,” 
school, and the selectmen, after much delibera-| mered Julius Cesar, persistently. ‘‘C-c-come 


I’ve got s-s-something to s-s-show 


Colonel Goodwin, Judge Howell, Squire Hopkins | thing you'll w-w-want to see. It’s f-f-for fhe snow 

and a few other solid men of the west side talked | fight.” 

the matter over, and at last founded the Mill! ‘What is it? 

River Academy. fights ?”’ 
All this was years before the great battle. But; “I aint going to t-t-tell you what it is. You 

the sins. of the fathers are visited on the children, | come over and s-s-see for yourself.” 

and the rivalry in the town was handed down} Perhaps the big boy was impelled by curiosity ; 

from father to son, till it burned strong in the | perhaps he was impressed by the earnestness of 

breast of every boy and girl in the village. the small boy’s manner. At any rate, that 
That was really what led to the battle. The | evening, soon after supper, there was a knock on 

snow had lain a foot deep all over the town and | Professor Smith’s back door, and Jim Thomas 

surrounding country for two weeks. It had} and Rocky Hood walked in. 

spoiled the skating on the pond, and since the| Julius Caesar immediately brought a lantern 

river did not freeze on account of the swiftness of | from the shed and lighted it. Then the three 

its current, no sport but snowballing remained. boys went outdoors. Julius Cesar led the way 
One Friday morning Jim Thomas, captain of | to the little shop which his father had built and 

the high-school baseball team, came early to | fitte1 up, and where he found pleasant recreation 

school with an expression on his face that showed | in wood-working. 

something had happened. He called a dozen of To his son the professor had taught the use of 

the boys about him and said: tools, and the small boy, cut off by physical dis- 
“Say, fellows, what do you think? The /| ability from the rougher sports, had spent many 

academy boys have challenged us to a snow | a happy afternoon here. 

fight. See here—I got this last night.’’ He held He unlocked the door, and closed it carefully 

out a paper for the boys to read. when all three had entered. Thick brown paper 
It was a formal letter, challenging the high- | had been pasted over the windows, so that no one 

school boys to a snow battle two weeks from | on the outside could see what was going on in- 

Saturday. It also named a committee of five | side. 

which would meet a like committee of high-school It was half an hour before the boys came out. 

boys at Forrest Goodwin’s house the next after- | Julius Cesar carefully locked the door. Jim 

noon at two o’clock to make the arrangements. Thomas and Rocky Hood seemed both dazed 
The high-school boys talked it over. They | and delighted at what they had seen. 

knew that the academy boys outnumbered them “The thing is simply great, Julia! No other 

and were older. If they had calmly and impar- | fellow in town could have thought of it,” said 

tially considered the matter, the high-school boys | Jim, as they parted at the door. ‘I wish it was 

must have known that the chances were that they | Saturday now!” 

would be badly beaten. But what would you | 

expect American boys to do in such a case? | low tones all the way home. 

These boys did just what you must expect—they | 

accepted the challenge. | conferences among the boys, much laughter, 
The next day a committee of five met the | many expressions of delight. 

academy committee, and made the arrangements. | have a secret which amused them very much. 


What do you know about snow 














It was agreed that the challenged party should Julius Cesar did not have to hang on the out- 
be allowed to build fortifications wherever | skirts. 
it pleased. In consideration of this ad- | group, and the boys listened to what little he had 
vantage its members were to wear no/| to say. 
defensive armor; but the attacking party Friday night a crowd of high-school boys 
was to be allowed, if it wished, wooden | assembled after supper near the east end of the 
shields of thin pine “box stuff,” not over | bridge, with lanterns and pails and shovels. They 
three feet long and not over eighteen | worked busily for several hours, and when they 
inches wide, with a strap on the inside | were done, two long, low forts had arisen, one on 
for the left arm. either side of the east end of the bridge. 

No frozen snowballs were to be allowed, Their walls were thick and solid, high enough 


or other hard substances. Elton Goff, of | permit those inside to throw easily. 
the high-school side, stood out for snow- When the work was done most of the boys 


balls containing apples or potatoes, but | went home at once; but four remained and made | 


he was overruled. | two trips hetween Julius Cesar’s shop and the 
Any member of either side who should be hit | forts. 
squarely in the head or trunk should be considered | By ten o’clock the next morning the high-school 
fatally injured, and should stay out of the rest of | forces were massed in and about the forts, and | 
the fight. | the farmers from outside the village, driving in 
The battle was to last one hour. 
sieged could hold the fort so long as that, they | made them open their mouths and laugh, and 
were to be judged victors. If the attacking party | turn around to look again, and drive slowly. 
captured the fort within the hour, the battle was | 
to be theirs. | shields of bright, new pine, appeared at the top of 
The editor of the Mill River Lagle was selected | the hill on the west side of the bridge, adv ancing | 
as judge and timekeeper. As those who voted | slowly, and making snowballs as it drew nearer. 
for him were about equally divided between the| The high-school boys were waiting. The 
east and west sides, he was regarded as the only | farmers had pulled up their teams in the square, 
man in town who would be a safe judge. and the loafers had collected on the veranda of 
Jim Thomas naturally stepped into the place of the tavern and in front of the grocery store, to 
general of the high-school forces. He had a good | watch the fight. Ezra Maxwell, the editor of the 
staff of officers to advise with. There were Eben | Eagle, held his watch in his hand. 
Jackson and Will Skinner, John Farley, Elton There were fully seventy-five boys in the oncom- 
Goff, Abbott Gardner, Rockwell, or, as he was |ingcrowd. But the plan of campaign was against 
’ Hood and Joe Larrabee. | | them. Coming from the west side, they had but 
strong | one approach to the forts—across the bridge, 





| fellows, who knew how to throw hard and accu-|the narrowness of which prevented them from | 


| girls generally called him, was slight and small | 


It did not matter that Julius was the best | 


““S-s-say, Jim, I w-w-wish you'd c-c-come over | 
We're going out to | 
I'll go some | 


stam- | 


Jim and Rocky laughed quietly, and talked in | 
The next day there were plenty of whispered | 


They seemed to) 


He was welcomed to the centre of the | 


nor any containing coal, marbles, stones | to afford good breastworks, but low enough to | 


If the be- | for their mail or groceries, saw something that | 


A little before eleven o’clock a black mob, with | 


spreading out and making a flank movement. A 
solid line of high-school boys, every one with a 
snowball in each hand and another under each 
arm, stretched across the end of the bridge between 
| the forts, to keep the enemy from getting in the 
| rear. 

Nearer and nearer came the academy forces. 
They were within sixty yards, and not a shot had 
been fired by either side. Suddenly, from the 
front of each fort, dropped two blocks of snow a 
foot square, leaving exposed what looked like the 
ends of four troughs or spouts. 

A great shout went up from the approaching 
| force. 
| ‘Toy cannon!’’ ‘Wooden guns!” 
| trying to frighten us with Quakers!’’ ‘Rush 
7em!” “Rush ’em!*’ And then the pace quick- 
ened, and they came on the run. 

They were within thirty yards. Julius Cesar’s 
white head bobbed up above the corner of the left 
| hand fort, and his little voice piped out, “Now 
plug ’em, and f-f-fire low !”” 

A volley of snowballs crashed against the 
wooden shields. They staggered for an instant. 
Then from the fort came a sharp ‘‘flap!’’ and out 
|of one of the troughs came a snowball like a 
| thunderbolt. It shivered a shield as if it had been 
made of glass. 

The same noise again—another ball, so swift that 
no one could dodge it, struck Tony Roberts in the 
leg, and he went down. That noise once more, 
and Ralph Shumway’s hat sailed over the bridge 
| railing and danced away on the swift current. 

The academy boys hesitated. It is one thing to 
stand up before a snowball that you can dodge if 
you are quick; it is quite another thing to face a 
| strange machine which throws like a cyclone and 
attacks you on the flank while your attention is 
diverted by a crowd of snowballers in front. 

They rallied in a moment, and poured in a 
volley that dropped five of the high-school boys. 
They crept nearer, firing all the time. 

‘“‘Here, Tony Roberts, you’re dead! 
fight any more,’’ shouted John Farley. 

‘No, I aint dead, either! I’d like to know who 
killed me! I only got one in the leg.” 

As he spoke, from the corner of the fort leaped 
a mass that looked as large as a waterpail. Tony 
tried to dodge. It struck him squarely in the 
neck, and buried him in snow. 

“T guess you're d-d-dead enough n-n-now!”’ 
piped a little voice from the fort, and Julius 
Cesar ducked as a snowball went by his head. 

The line of high-school boys across the end of 
the bridge fired hard and steadily. They were 
slowly thinning out, but every one who went 
down had victims to his credit from the academy 
side. From the forts came steadily that terribly 
swift and accurate fire that could not be dodged, 
and that picked off a man with every shot. 

The little forces in the forts were handling the 
‘artillery”’ finely. There were four pieces in all— 
two in each fort. Each gun was about eight feet 
long. It was made of hard and close-grained 
beech. Along the top of three of them ran a 
groove about four inches wide and three inches 
deep. The motive power was a great bow, so stiff 
that no boy could bend it alone. 

The bowstring, of twisted raw hide, nearly as 
large as a clothes-line, passed through a wooden 
plunger which ran easily along the smooth groove. 
The front of the plunger was hollowed and cov- 
ered with tough but yielding leather, which would 
drive a snowball without breaking it. 
| The bowstring of each piece was drawn back 
by a little windlass, exactly as in the arbalist of 
| medizeval days, which had evidently given Julius 
| Cesar his idea. A strong trigger of white oak, 
fired by a lanyard, held the drawn string. 

Each cannon was mounted on a swivel and a 
tripod of stout legs, pointed at the bottom to give 
a firm hold on the snowy ground. And on the 
side of each was painted: ‘“‘The East Side Rapid 
Fire Machine Gun.” 

The one which Julius Cesar himself was work- 
ing was much larger than the others. The groove 
was nearly eight inches wide, and proportionately 
deep. The bow was more than twice as powerful, 
| and all the rest of its machinery was heavy and 
| strong in keeping. 

“I guess théy’re g-g-going to ch-ch-charge,”’ 
cried the little tow-headed captain, as he lifted his 
head for an instant. ‘V/e’ll have to g-g-give ’em 
| some more c-c-canister!”’ 
| The two boys who worked the windlass drew 
_ back the string. The loader shoved in front of 
| the plunger a paper bag containing fifteen snow- 
| balls. Julius Cesar swung the muzzle a few 
| inches to the left and pulled the lanyard. 

The ‘canister’ struck three of the academy 
| boys; each of the other three guns bagged its 
victim, and the “‘infantry”’ picked off five more. 
The charge was repulsed. 

So the battle raged. Once the academy boys 
made so determined a charge that two of them 
climbed into one of the forts. One was thrown 
out again, and three of the garrison sat on the 
| other and kept him very quiet. 

The charge cost the academy eight men, and the 
ranks were getting thin. 

The farmers in the square were standing up on 
the seats of their pungs and shouting. The spec- 
tators on the veranda of the tavern were wrangling 
actively over the outcome. When Ezra Maxwell, 


“They're 





You can’t 





the editor of the Eagle, walked out to the end of 
the bridge, watch in hand, and called “‘Time!”’ no 
one would believe that the hour was up, and 
| snowballs flew for severai minutes. 

Then the high-school boys threw up their caps 
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and shouted, and rushed into the fort and seized 
Julius Cesar, and carried him off on their 
shoulders. 

Twenty-two of the victorious side were ‘‘killed’”’ 
in the battle. The academy lost forty-one men 
and a hat. 

That is the story of the Battle of the Bridge, as 
the landlord of the tavern told it to me one day 
last summer. 

“It was the best snow fight J ever see,’’ he said; 
“why, the Eagle had a great long piece the next 
week, and ‘mosi ev ry paper in the county had 
something to say about it!’’ 

EDWARD WILLISTON FRENTz, 


* 
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FLYING SNOW. 


It spreads! it curls! it mounts and whirls, 
At length a mighty wing unfurls ; 

And then away! but where none knows, 
Or ever will. It snows! it snows! 


Selected. —Hannah F. Gould. 
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VIOLIN TIMBER. 


In THREE PARTS.—T ART I. 


In ali my boyhood I never had a better time 
than when three other boys and I made a trip in 
March to Willy-wick-wock Meadows, to procure 
“red-eyed maple” for violin timber. 

At that time “red-eyed maple” had acquired a 





certain popularity as violin timber; that is to say, 
for the “back,” “ribs,” six blocks and 
“neck” of the instrument. Expert au- 
thorities are agreed that these parts of a 
violin should be of some kind of maple, 
and the front of pine; but 1 do not know 
that it has ever been proved that “red- 
eyed” or “gray” maple is really superior 
to white maple or sugar maple. 

Probably the kind of wood is less im- 
portant than the “depth” of the violin, 
compared with its size and weight, the 
situation of the “f holes,” the accurate 
position of the treble-foot of the bridge 
on the sound-post, and even the matter 
of varnish; for it is easy to make a bad 
violin from the best of timber, as the 
novice often finds out. 

But sometimes a novice has been 
known to make a very good “fiddle.” 
“Old Billy Goss” made but one in his 
life, but that chanced to be such a good 
one that it came near founding a violin 
industry in a Maine county. 

Goss was an odd old genius, who lived 
in a little cabin on the borders of what 
was known in the region as the Great 
Woods. He made baskets and oars for 
aliving, and sometimes ox-bows, goad- 
sticks and axe-handles. 

The timber for these articles he selected 
in the Great Woods, often going long 
distances to obtain the kind of wood he 
wanted. He was hard to please in the 
matter of his “stuff,” as he called it. He 
was also very secretive, and would never tell | 
others where these particular kinds of timber grew. | 

His cabin was a place of resort for all the boys | 
in the neighborhood, for the old woodsman was | 
a remarkable story-teller. He must have been 
more than sixty years old when he made his 
famous “fiddle.” Being a “genius,” he fearlessly 
departed from the traditions of violin-making, and 
fashioned the curved front from seasoned hackma- 
tack instead of pine. The back, neck and other | 
parts were from red-eyed maple, procured at a | 
natural open, or meadow, which he had discovered 
at the head of a pond ten or twelve miles distant in 
the Great Woods. 

So closely were the little red eyes scattered 
through the wood that the back and neck of Mr. 
Goss’s violin, when seen a few feet away, were of 
a peculiar bright cinnamon color. The frontof the 
violin, too, was almost red. It was a very clear- 
toned instrument; and although three or four 
tunes, like “Fisher’s Hornpipe” and “The White 
Cockade,”’ were all that the old man could play, 
his music was a source of great pleasure to all the | 
boys. I believe that the instrument was really a | 
superior one. 

Goss did not keep his great “fiddle” more than | 
three years. A young musician named Sonfeldt, 
from Philadelphia, who came to Maine to hunt one 
autumn, bought it, paying what was thought to be 
the large sum of fifteen dollars. Sonfeldt sold it 
for a good price. 

He appears to have told curious stories of old | 
Billy, whom he described as a hermit violin-maker, | 
possessing an “art” derived from remote ancestors 
in other lands. This “yarn” he repeated for gain, 
for he refused to disclose old Billy’s place of abode, 
but entered into an agreement with him to furnish 
the fronts, maple backs and necks for violins. 

These parts were afterward glued together and 
sold as “Gosse violins.” 

Old Billy, giving up basket-making, now sent off | 
a large box of “fiddle stuff” every month. 

One winter Billy had been afflicted with rheuma. | 
tism so badly that toward spring he was unable to | 
go off into the Great Woods for violin timber. Now 
the red-eyed maple which gave “selling” qualities 
to the “Gosse fiddle” grew at a remote spot in the 
heart of the forest, so completely surrounded by 
craggy hills and mountains that there was but one 
time of year when access could be had to it with a | 
hand-sled. | 

This was in the month of March, or early in 
April, when the snow was crusted-so that a long | 
bog could be crossed, and one could thus avoid 
the high, steep hills, covered with thick spruce 
brush, which hemmed in the red-eyed maples. 

Of the score of boys who habitually visited old 
Billy, Willis Marchison was most after the old 
man’s heart. He had taught Willis mink-trapping 
and many of the mysteries of basket-making. Now 
he came hobbling down to see this same boy. 

“I wanter see ye particular ’bout somethin’ up | 
to my house,” he whispered, taking Willis aside. 





| squirrels and a partridge. 


Willis went back with him, but not till they were 
inside the cabin did the old man tell what the 
mysterious “somethin’” was. 

“I’ve allus known ye, Willis, as a boy I can 
trust. And now I’ve got rheumatiz, and I’m 
a-goin’ to take ye in pardnership with me.” 


He concluded by revealing to Willis the spot | 


where the red-eyed maple grew, and offering him 
one-half the profits if he would go there and “sled” 
home a quantity of it. 


Willis deemed this a grand opening, but tke trip | 
would occupy at least three days, and he did not | 


like to go so far into the Great Woods alone. At 
first old Billy was unwilling to have any other boy 


know the locality; but Willis argued that he could | 


pledge them to secrecy, and would select boys 
whom he knew to be trustworthy. 

Somewhat reluctantly old Billy at last consented ; 
and that afternoon Willis, with a vast show of 


secrecy and caution, made application to a boy | 
named Thomas Edwards, Edwin Wilbur and my- | 


self. Willis took us in as partners, and pledged us 
to fidelity and secrecy. 

He wished to set off for Willy-wick-wock Pond 
the next morning, but we could not all immediately 
get parental consent. This, combined with bad 
weather and the preparation of food for the trip, 
so hindered us that nearly a week elapsed before 
we were ready to start. 

We set off merrily on a fine, sunshiny, crisp 
March morning. It was an expedition after a boy’s 
own heart. We had a secret mission; we expected 


to make some money; above all, we hoped to ‘do | 


something big.” 
We had two hand-sleds and two axes. Willis 
took his gun and ammunition. In the Great Woods 


there were deer, lynx-cats, and perhaps panthers | 


| on the snow, to form the floor of the camp. Over 
| them we laid a carpet-of the small fan-like boughs. 
| Then at the four corners Willis drove down forked 
| stakes for the posts of the camp, the two on the 
| south side being three feet longer than the others. 
In the crotches of these were laid four poles, and 
on them several rafter poles. Willis had this plan 
| for a “shed” camp directly from old Billy. 

| We drew in a great quantity of the long, flat, 
fan-like spruce and fir boughs, and with these 
thatched the roof fully two feet thick, and wattled 
up the side walls. When complete, with our com 
forters spread out inside, and a fire blazing in front, 
the camp was a picturesque and cozy shelter, nine 
feet square, and high enough to stand erect in. 

“Isn’t it a little beauty of a camp?” Willis ex- 
claimed, as he stood off to admire it. “But I say, 
boys, how warm it’s getting! The weather’s mod. 
erating. See how I am perspiring.” 

“I guess it’s because we are heated by working 
so hard,” said Tom, throwing himself down on the 
comforters inside the camp. 
| “No, itisn’t all that,” said Willis. “The weather’s 
| turned warm. You can tell by the sky. See how 

hazy and mellow the sun looks; and the crust is 
| getting soft!” 
| Ned took the kettle and went to the brook to get 
| water for coffee and to boil potatoes, while Willis 
fixed a spring-pole across the stump over the fire. 
The brook was open in a few places. 

“T saw a fish in that deep hole below the maple 
top,” Ned remarked as he came back. 

“Tt will be a good time to fish through the ice on 
| the pond,” said Willis. “We can take pork for 
| bait. Whatif wetry it? Old Billy says there are 
pickerel and trout, too, in Willy-wick-wock.” 
| And not cut the maple to-day?” asked Ned. 





in Camp at Willy-wick-wock. 


and wolves. These possibilities 
danger added to the zest of the trip. 

Lashed to one sled was a box of provisions, a 
coffee-pot, kettle and “spider,” with several dippers 
and platters. To keep us warm by night we had 
four stuffed coverlets or “comforters,” rolled up 
snugly on the other sled. 

Entering the woods by a “lumber road” a little 
beyond the Marchison farm, we proceeded north. 
erly, and traversed the entire length of Loon Pond 
on the ice. Snow still lay at a depth of two feet, 


of game and 


but it was crusted so that we could walk on it} 


without snow-shoes. 

This is the best time, indeed, for travelling in the 
woods, for no deciduous foliage then obstructs the 
view, the footing is like that of a pavement, and 
the only risk the possibility that a sudden change 
of weather may soften the snow crust. 

Willis led the way and commanded the expedi- 
tion, following old Billy’s directions as to the route. 
We entered the bog at the foot of Willy-wick-wock 
Pond, which is between three and four miles long, 
and has a pretty island near the southern end, and 
still another about midway of its length. 

Willis had once been as far as the foot of this 
pond, but to the rest of us it was an unknown 
region. 
its shores with a certain awe, as we reflected what 
a long way we had come into the woods. 

Thus far we had seen no game larger than red 
But while traversing 
the bog, we had heard the crackling and rushing 
noise made by some animal, probably by a deer 
startled by the grating of our sleds on the snow 
crust. 
the pond, passing the islands, and by noon reached 
the little open meadow at the head of it. 

“This is the place—just as old Billy told me!” 
Willis said. “There’s the stump where he cut 
down a red-eyed maple last spring, and there’s its 
top partly in the brook. Those four big trees just 
beyond, by the brook, are all red-eyed maple. See 
how red the tops are! That’s one mark of it. And 
see how gray the trunks are; that’s another.” 

It was a pretty place, half-open, with low bushes 
along the brook for eighty or a hundred rods back 
from the pond, and inclosed around to the north- 
west and east by high, steep hills. There might 
have been four or five acres of this open meadow. 

By this time we were hungry from our long 
tramp, but Willis said, “Just one doughnut apiece 
out of our box, before we make camp. When 
that’s built, we’ll have a fire beside the stump of 
the maple that old Billy cut. Then 
dinner.” He doled out the four doughnuts. 

“Come on with those axes,” he said. “I’m going 


to have the neatest little camp you ever saw.” 

We went across the open meadow to the spruce 
woods at the foot of the hills, felled six small trees, 
and chopped them into lengths of about nine feet. 
These we dragged on one of the sleds to the 
site selected for the camp near the brook. The 
logs were placed side by side closely together 


We contemplated the unbroken forests on | 


We did not go to its tracks, but went on up | 


we'll have | 


| “No, we will put that off till to-morrow morning. 
We've done wonders building such a camp this 
afternoon,” said Willis. “We can cut and hew out 
all the maple we can draw easily enough in one 
day, and then start for home the day after.” 

But Tom went to look at the maples, with a view 
to selecting the one we should fell. He struck an 
axe into one of them, to see how hard the wood 
was. 

“Boys!” he exclaimed in surprise, ‘the sap has 
started. It trickles almost a stream from the cut 
I’ve made.” 

“Is red-eyed maple sap good for syrup?” Ned 
asked. 

“I don’t know; I 
“Taste of it, Tom.” 

“It’s kind of sweet—not very, 
guess it would make syrup.” 

“Let’s boil some this evening,” said Ned. “It 
would go good on our bread. Can you tap without 
an auger, Will?” 

“Yes, it’s easily done, 
to taste the sap himself. 

“I don’t call it very sweet,” he said. “But I saw 
two rock maples near the foot of the hill yonder, 
where we cut the camp stuff. I think we had better 
tap them. Rock maple is the kind for sap.” 

Two spiles were whittled from bits of the dry 
| maple wood which old Billy had left behind from 
the tree he had felled. Willis then tapped the two 
maples. 
afterward the iron kettle and a large basin. 
| the two rock maples sap flowed freely. 

As soon as coffee was made and our dinner eaten, 
we took the axes and went fishing on the ice of the 
pond. Willis selected a place about a hundred 
yards from the mouth of the brook. We had to 
clear away the snow and then chop two holes 
through two feet and a half of ice. 

After the holes were cut and cleared, we dropped 
in the hooks, and were lucky enough by and dy to 
catch two pickerel. 

The camp, with the little wreath of blue smoke 
rising, looked very pretty from the pond where we 
stood fishing. Tom and I, after taking these fish, 
went to prepare firewood and look to the sap, 
leaving Willis and Ned to fish. 

“Oh, butisn’t it hot!” Tom exclaimed, repeatedly, 
as we worked; we both threw off our jackets and 
vests, and even then were much too warm. 
sun, now nearly setting, had the mild, yellow 





never heard,” said Willis. 


” 


replied Tom. “I 


replied Willis, and went 





From 


appearance of late spring days, and the snow crust | 


had softened much. 

“There’s a thaw coming on,” Tom said, as we 
wallowed back to camp with the kettleful of sap. 
Even after the sun set there was not the least 
trace of chilliness in the air, but rather it seemed 
to grow warmer. 

Willis and Ned came to camp with their pickerel 
as dusk fell, and we fried some of the fish. 
| made a good supper of pickerel with our cooked 
| food and cold sap to drink. But for the change of 

weather we should have been quite happy. 


” 





He set dippers under them at first, and | 


The | 


So we | 
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“TI never knew it to change so warm, all at once,” 
said Willis. ‘I don’t like it, either.” 

We put the kettleful of sap to boil, and were 
sitting in the front of our camp when two owls 
began to hoot in the woods. 

“That’s a sign of rain,” 
calls those ‘rain owls.’ ” 

The evening was not very dark. We could see 
clumps of loosened snow fall from trees, and hear 
the crust “give” here and there about the meadow. 
Soon the change of temperature affected the ice of 
the large pond. Pockets of it began to move, 
causing strange, long-drawn, gurgling and groan 
ing sounds which appeared to traverse the entire 
length of the still water. 

As we sat listening to these noises, a black animal 
about as large as a dog of average size went 
bounding across the meadow a short distance 
above the camp. It appeared to be a black cat or 
fisher’ marten. Willis took his gun and wallowed 
to the edge of the woods, hoping to catch sight of it 
again, knowing that the fur of this large American 
sable is valuable. 

He did not like to go far into the woods, however, 
and the noise of his steps in the snow evidently 
frightened the animal away. Giving up the chase, 
he returned to camp. 

As the evening advanced, the long walk and 
other toils of the day began to tellon us. We grew 
| sleepy despite of the strange roaring and groaning 
from the pond, and lay down in the camp. Instead 
| of needing the comforters over us, we found our 
selves warm enough in our jackets, and in that 
condition we fell asleep. 

An extraordinary change had 
taken place, one that many persons may still recall, 
even after twenty years, since it was attended in 
northern New England by a succession 
of slight earthquake shocks during two 
entire days, which caused much fear. 

At our camp at Willy-wick-wock 
Meadows lads were soundly 
sleeping after two in the morning, when 
we were awakened suddenly by a fright 
ful rumbling, jarring noise. 

EUSTACE A. PERKINS. 
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A VISIT TO KING MOOSE. 


Few men, save hardy lumbermen, 
professional hunters and trappers, an 
occasional venturesome city Nimrod, and 
of course the red “original owners,” 
have enjoyed the pleasure of seeing the 
great king of American cervide, the 
moose, at home. I have called upon his 
majesty a number of times, and some 
times found him at home, and more 
frequently found him not at all. One 
visit, when fortune favored the caller, 
may be described. 

I was spending a week shooting grouse 
with a rugged old woodsman. Our tem. 
porary abiding-place was a rough log 
shanty, located in the woods some ten 
miles back from Mattawa, a little lumber 
town situated at the confluence of the 
Mattawa and Ottawa rivers in Ontario. 

Moose were then closely protected by law, and 
| we had no intention of trying to kill one, but I was 
| quite ready to look at one or more if chance offered. 
| My comrade, ‘old Abe,” had told about a tempo 
| rary “yard” within reach, and had promised that I 
| should see moose the first favorable day. 

One evening we returned to the cabin with a fair 
| bag of grouse, and Abe declared that the morrow 
| would bring a storm to add to our already plentiful 

supply of snow. It did with a vengeance. 

All day the wind howled and the snow drove 
| in fleecy clouds. Great trees groaned and swayed 

wildly; big limbs yielded to the strain, and crashed 
| to the ground. We therefore thought it wise to 
remain indoors. 
| The following day was bright, though intensely 
| cold. Not a cloud obscured the steely sky, and the 
wind was from the north, strong but steady. Stand 
ing outside the cabin, I could hear the ceaseless, 
dull roar of the forest and the creaking and click 
ing of countless restless branches. 

“This ’ere’s the day for moose,” said Abe. “It’s 
warm *nough in the timber, too. We kin creep 
right onto a moose, with wind a-yowlin’ that-a- 
way.” 
|. There was not yet enough snow to require snow- 
| shoes. Warmly clad and with heavy mittens on 
| our hands, we started. Into the frozen woods we 
| went, striding along through trackless aisles of 
powdery snow, with never a sign of life save our 
selves, and never a sound save the hoarse breath 
ing of the storm wrestling ceaselessly with the 
supple pine-tops high overhead. 

But there was life about, though strangely mute. 
Crossing a ridge, we saw brown grouse racing 
over the snow, and let them go unscathed, to bide 
another day. Abe kept ever peering about. 

“What are you looking for, old man?” 

“Sign. Now shet yer head; we’re gettin’ nigh 
| the yard, and the moose oughter be yonder.” 

He pointed toward a long, low-lying reach of 
cover, so dense that it was impossible to see more 
than a few yards within its bounds. 

It was simply a thicket of alder bushes, small 
birches and dwarfed firs, of many acres in extent, 
and surrounded by low hills, forested in every 
direction save to the west, where an old fire had 
left only a few ghostly “rampikes” standing above 
a short second growth. 

As we neared the lower cover, Abe halted and 
pointed at the snow. The first glance detected the 
widespread slots of a big moose track leading into 
the brush, and so fresh that I involuntarily glanced 
ahead for the maker of the sign. But nothing was 
in sight except tangled foliage and wan snow. 

We turned to follow the track and crept slowly, 
noiselessly, as a lynx creeps upon its prey, along 
the telltale traces. Once within the cover, we 


advanced merely by inches, for the growth was so 
dense that treacherous twigs had to be handled one 
| by one ere a step was risked. 

The wind blew smartly, occasionally whirling a 
| our faces, and the 


cloud of loosened snow in 
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endless whish-whew of the blast, with the rustling 





and chafing of swaying branches, covered what | 


little noise we made. 

At last Abe halted and whispered : 

“Gosh all hemlocks! It was a big chap that 
left that sign, sure.”’ 

Crossing our line was a track so fresh that the 


loose snow was yet tumbling into the deep impres- | 
sions made by the animal’s hoofs, and so large | but I couid nail that brute. He’s the biggest 
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‘More than satisfied,” 1 answered. 
seen a sight that I shall not soon forget.” 

I was the better pleased that no blood-letting 
was required to complete the triumph. 

The old bull yet maintained his stand upon the | 
hillside, and up the slope went his followers till 
they clustered about him. All wheeled and 
stared in our direction. Abe remarked, “My! 


“I have 








A near view of King Moose. 


that tor a moment I thought that two or more 
animals must have passed in Indian file, stepping 
in each other’s footprints. 

Turning slightly from our previous course we 
followed the monster’s trail. Every instant I 
expected to hear a sudden crash of brush, or to 
see the animal moving ahead, but for half an hour 
we crept in vain. As we were crossing a big 
log piled high with snow Abe stopped suddenly, 
and stared intently at the hill over which the fire 
had swept. 

Half-way up the slope, standing motionless and 
sharply defined against the tangled second growth 
and snow-white background, was an immense 
black mass—the great bull that had made the 
track we followed. Above him towered a few lean, 
gray rampikes. The younger growth, burdened 
by snow, bent low to earth and barely concealed 
his knees. There he stood in all his royal pride, 
looking backward. 

He was so near that we could see the two twin 
streams of white vapor curling from nostrils that 
searched the wind for trace of foe, and I could 
have planted a ball in his ear or heart readily 
enough offhand. 

Abe slowly turned his head and whispered, 
“Moose can’t see good—keep still—he’s smellin’ 
for us.”’ 

I had just noticed something else. I dared not 
move a finger, nor whisper a word, but my eyes 
burned into Abe’s with all the intensity I could 
concentrate into them. Mentally I was ‘‘rooting”’ 
hard to make him understand. 

He perceived that something was the matter, for 
into his eyes flashed a gleam of questioning intel- 
ligence. Slowly I rolled my eyes to the right, 
glanced back into his eyes again, then once more 
rolled mine slowly to the right. 

A quiver of an eyelid told me that he under- 
stood, and slowly—so slowly that I could hardly 
detect the motion—his head began toturn. Barely 
forty feet from us, in the midst of a clump of 
alder, stood an animal as large as a good-sized 
horse. It was a full-grown cow moose, and she 
was eying us attentively. 

I was leaning my weight upon my right hand, 
and after about a minute of mute staring, the 
snow under my hand yielded with a soft ‘‘prutt.”’ 

At once the cow moved a few feet. Then from 
our left and from immediately in front sounded 
faint rustlings of twigs, and apparently a dozen 
huge bodies glided through the brush almost as 
noiselessly as so many shadows. 

We enjoyed a sight which comparatively few 
city men have seen. Favored by the storm, we 
had crept almost within touch of the band of 
moose, and might have killed three at least. Even 
then they could not wind us, and were merely 
uneasy and not at all sure what peril threatened 
them. 

The old cow still eyed us, and we could see her 
broad, sensitive ‘‘muffle’’ twitching and quivering 
as she strove vainly to catch some explanatory 
taint on the baffling gale. 

Suddenly, as though moved by a common 
impulse, they all drifted ahead—silent shapes of 
black, gliding through the close-growing scrub, 
until they seemed but so many dusk phantoms 
wind-blown amid the cover. 

It was almost past belief that animals of such 
great bulk and weight could’ move over such 
ground in anything approaching silence, but 
beyond an occasional soft thump in the snow, 
they made not a sound. 

Directly in front of us one of them encountered 
a huge fallen pine. The trunk rose at least waist- 
high from the ground, but the moose merely 
halted, raised itself for an instant erect upon its 
hind legs, then leaped the obstruction and landed 
lightly as a cat. Gliding between the close- 
standing trees, they disappeared as if by magic. 

Abe turned and questioned: “Be you satis- 
fied ?”” 





| 


moose I ever seen. How’s your trigger finger? 
Itchin’, I'll be bound !’’ 
My reply was a yell which liberated all the 





ments. A year ago, when revenue fell short and 
new loans were refused by foreign bankers, the 
government paid only one-third of the interest 
due upon its bonds, and, as the expression is, 
‘‘deferred”’ the other two-thirds. This, of course, 








| ruined the nation’s credit everywhere. | 


Whether these nations refuse to pay their debts 
or not, there are two useful conclusions which | 
may be drawn from the state of things. One is, 
that it is quite as dangerous for a government to 
get recklessly in debt as for a private citizen. A 
careless use of one generation’s credit may lead 
to extravagance such as will break down the | 
resources of a future generation. | 

The other lesson is, that European nations | 
must soon reduce their huge army expenses. | 
But for the ease of borrowing money by these | 
governments, such annual payments as are now | 
made in this department would never have been | 
thought of. | 

Now that the war expenses have continued | 
many years, nations are learning that reckless | 
naval and military expenditures, even when 
taxation is avoided by the fathers through a 
government loan, must be paid in increasingly | 
distressing burdens by the children. | 

— Oe - | 
| 


IF BUT A DAY. | 


We should waste no moments in weak regret 
If the day were but one. 
If what we remember and what we forget 
Went out with the sun, 
We should be from our clamorous selves set free 


To work and to pray. 

And to be what the Father would have us be, 
If we had but a day. 

Selected. 


| 
—Mary Lowe Dickinson. | 
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ARBITRATION. 
The United States has led the way among | 


some kind. It surely already constitutes a note- 
worthy example to the nations of the Old World, 
who are maintaining an armed truce little better 
than war itself, which impoverishes and demoral- 
izes their people, and drives to the New World 
millions of undesired emigrants. 

The United States, being without a great standing 
army at the same time that it is vast in resources 
and impregnable in position, and having in the 
main followed Washington’s wise and far-seeing 
advice to avoid entangling alliances, which would 
throw suspicion upon its advances, is in the best 
position among nations to urge upon the world 
the replacing of the brutality and wickedness of 
war with moral means of settling international 
disputes. 

~eniiliee 


EXTREMES. 


The threatened return to favor of the absurd and 
inconvenient hoop-skirt, or crinoline, has called 
forth many protests and reminiscences. People 
who ordinarily concern themselves but little with 
the changes of fashion have contributed to the 
discussion, both men and women sending to the 
newspapers arguments for and against the impend- 
ing article of attire. The general voice appears 
decidedly one of condemnation. 

Incidents both tragic and comic are recalled. A 
correspondent of the London Times dwells espe- 
cially upon the danger incurred by ladies wearing 
light muslins distended over such a frame, assert- 
ing that in the days of the crinoline, deaths of 
women by burning became noticeably frequent. 
He mentions as an instance the terrible fate of the 


| wife of our own poet Longfellow, who was thus 


burned to death, the crinoline which she wore 
defeating her husband’s desperate attempts to 


| crush out the flames. 


Most persons, however, content themselves with 
depicting the inconvenience and awkwardness of 
the hoop-skirt and its near relation, the voluminous 


accumulated excitement of the long, cautious | nations in encouraging the substitution of arbitra- | 147+ stiffened by linings. 


approach and final view. At the sound every 
moose whirled to the rightabout, every nose was | 
straightened in a line with a back, and away they 
went pounding up-hill at a big, swinging trot. 
A moment later all were gone forever. Our | 
visit to King Moose was over. 
E. WyNDHAM SANDYS. 
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Mine are the quarries of the ice and snow 

Whose wind-piled marble makes the world to glow: 
I build the gleaming temples which reflect 

The glory of their ter Architect. 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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BANKRUPTCY OF GOVERN- 
MENTS. 


To many people it seems surprising, no doubt, 
that a government in full control of a nation may 
become bankrupt. Governments do, indeed, 
borrow enormous sums of money, but, as they 
have the arbitrary power of raising immense 
amounts by taxing their citizens, inability to 
pay their debts might naturally be thought 
impossible. 

Yet history proves nothing more completely | 
than the fact that governments may ‘fail’ 
through positive helplessness to pay their honest 
debts. Great nations have done this in the past. 
In 1715, France, broken down with the enormous 
debt left by the wars of Louis XIV., declared 
itself unable to pay its creditors. In 1796, the 
government of the Revolution, overwhelmed by 
its own enormous issues of notes, announced to 
its creditors that it could not redeem them; and 
that, therefore, every holder of a note must 
accept a new note for one-thirtieth of the old 
one’s face value. 

There was, of course, no appeal, for no courts 
exist to settle the justice of such an act of 
government. But the nature of these acts was 
the same, precisely, as in the case of business 
men whose income no longer makes it possible 
to pay their debts. Such people compromise with | 
their creditors, as the expression is, say at three 
cents on the dollar. The government of France, | 
in the case just mentioned, did the same. 

Lately the story went about that the United | 
States Government, owing to the decrease of | 
revenue, might become bankrupt. But we are 
a long way from that condition. Yet, in the 
eighteenth century, several of the American | 
colonies could not and did not pay their notes | 
at face value; and the Continental currency, | 
issued to raise means for carrying on the Revo- | 
lutionary War, was never redeemed at all. 

Three governments in Europe are, to-day, 
facing possible bankruptcy, and one is already 
bankrupt. We have lately explained the situation 
of Italy and need not repeat the facts. In Spain | 
the case of the government is even worse than 
that of Italy. Interest on the debt and annual 





| by two hundred and thirty-three members of the 


tion for war as a means of settling international | 
disputes. This country has been committed to! 
the principle since the year 1866, when it first | 
proposed to Great Britain to submit to arbitration 
its claims for compensation for the destruction 
wrought by the Confederate cruiser A/ubama, 
which was fitted out in British ports. 

It is therefore with the pleasure one feels at. 
having achieved one of the victories of peace that | 
we find our efforts in this direction now bearing 
fruit in a proposition from the government of | 
Great Britain to our own government looking | 
toward a permanent treaty of arbitration between | 
the two nations. 

Special questions or disagreements to the number | 
of ten have already been settled between the | 
United States and Great Britain by means of | 
arbitration, after it had appeared that the ordinary | 
means of diplomatic negotiation were insufficient. | 
The most important of these was the question of | 
the Alabama claims. 

Under the edict of a commission in which the | 
decisive judgment was made by representatives of | 
foreign and disinterested powers, Great Britain | 
paid the United States fifteen and a half million | 
dollars in compensation for these Alabama dam- | 
ages. Subsequently the United States paid to | 
Great Britain about five million dollars as com- | 
pensation for certain fishing privileges enjoyed | 
by American citizens on the British American | 
coast. 

The latest arbitration between the two countries 
was the adjustment, in 1893, by a similar inter- 
national commission, of a disagreement relating | 
to the Bering Sea seal fisheries. Both nations | 
have expressed satisfaction with the peaceful 
settlement of this question, although neither 
power obtained all it asked for before the com- | 
mission. 

As the result of the first successful arbitration 
of a great question, such as, if unarbitrated, | 
might have led to a terrible and bloody war, a| 
strong sentiment began to grow up in both Great 
Britain and America in favor of arbitration as a 
fixed and permanent policy between nations. In 
1873 the British House of Commons adopted a 
resolution approving the principle of arbitration. 

In 1887 a deputation of thirteen British public 
men brought to Washington a memorial signed 


British House of Commons, addressed to the 
President and Congress of the United States, | 
urging that a treaty be concluded between Amer- | 
ica and Great Britain providing that all differences | 
arising between the two governments be referred | 
to arbitration, if they cannot be adjusted by 
diplomatic agency. 

“The conclusion of such a treaty,’’ the memo- 
rialists truly said, ‘‘would be a splendid example | 
to those nations who are wasting their, resources 
in war-provoking institutions, and might induce | 
other governments to join the peaceful compact.”’ | 

In 1890 our Congress adopted a concurrent | 


occasion, to invite arbitration negotiations with 


Tales are told of ladies who met with disaster in 
attempting to pass through narrow doorways or 
enter omnibuses, and of others driven helpless 


| before a gale of wind like rudderless ships, their 


futile attempts to walk ending only in their being 
blown haphazard against the nearest post or fence, 


, where they were obliged to await a rescuer. 


Turning to the pages of history, the extent and 
ugliness of the original farthingale are recalled, 
with contemporaneous jests and complaints at its 
expense. 

Later, when voluminous skirts prevailed at the 
French court, the famous quarrel is related of the 
two noble ladies whose right it was to occupy 
low stools close beside each other, and near the 
queen. 

Their skirts interfered, with resulting damage to 
trimmings and tempers; and such was the unyield- 
ing bitterness of the two great dames—neither of 
whom would move away and leave her rival 
nearer to majesty than herself—that the matter 
was finally arranged by placing a vacant stool 
between them for the accommodation of their 
superfluous draperies. 

Yet the hoop-skirt in its day was not universally 
detested, and found some defenders even among 
men. 

Thackeray, in an illustration to one of his own 
books, sketches the parting of two lovers before 
the battle of Waterloo. He represents the young 
soldier in a modern British uniform, and the weep- 
ing heroine in a hoop-skirt. 

That is bad enough, but he actually adds a foot- 
note in which, after confessing the liberty he has 
taken, he states how they would have looked had 
he not done so, and adds a sketch of the same pair 
in historically correct costume, the girl wearing 
the graceful gown of the Empire period, in which, 
burlesqued as it is by the author’s pencil, she is far 
preferable to the figure of his final choice. 

Extremes in fashion are seldom pleasing, and 
are often ridiculous. There were Empire gowns 
so narrow that the wearers could not take a step of 


‘natural length in them; there were hoop-skirts 


which not even Thackeray would have admired. 
The best of taste is moderation. 


* 
> 





AN INCIDENT AT THE FAIR. 


An official at the World’s Fair said lately: “One 
of the interesting sights of that aggregation of 
most significant objects was a single visitor—a little 


| girl. 


“She was an attractive child, neatly dressed, and 
came to the grounds in charge of a young woman 
who talked to her by placing her fingers on the 
child’s cheek or lips. 

“It soon became known to the crowd around 
them that the child was blind and deaf and dumb. 
Her companion was the teacher, who, with incredi- 
ble patience, had brought her into a full, intelligent 
connection with the outside world, had literally 
wakened ‘a soul under the ribs of death.’ 

“As the objects around were explained to her, 
the girl’s face sparkled with delight and wonder. 
Sometimes she laughed with a sudden peculiar 
wave of the hands, as if to grasp something out 
of the endless darkness and silence in which she 
lived, and bring it close to her. It was a most 
pathetic gesture. I saw hard-faced men turn away 


resolution requesting the President, upon fit | with a sob when she did it. 


“Wherever she went the crowd gathered, respect- 


war expenditures amount to more than sixty per|any government, to the end that disputes not | ful and eager to help her. Women holding their 


cent. of the nation’s total revenue, yet everv 
possible form of taxation has been used to an 
extreme. 

Sometimes a nation decides to reduce the rate 
of interest on its bonds. But, in order to do| 
this, it must sell to other creditors its new bonds 
at the lower rate, and buy up the old issues. 
Spain’s credit is bad, and such a transaction 
would be extremely difficult. Greece is in a 
situation exactly similar. 

Portugal, the interest on whose debt is more | 
than one-third the government’s total annual 
expenditures, has actually defaulted’on its pay- 


referred to arbitration. | 

The British House of Commons and govern- | 
ment took cognizance of this resolution, and have 
formally expressed sympathy with the object in | 
view. 

In his last message to Congress, President 
Cleveland advanced the cause of arbitration a 
step farther by expressing his gratification at this 
authoritative manifestation n favor of peaceable | 
settlement of all disputes. 

All this action is fe!t and understood to look | 
toward a permanent system of arbitration of | 


| susceptible of direct diplomatic settlement be |°W® bright-eyed children close to their hearts, 


looKed at her with tears in their eyes. 

“The exhibitors of every country opened their 
cases that she might pass her light fingers over the 
treasures inside, most of them making some little 
affectionate joke, which they earnestly begged 
might be interpreted to the child, greatly pleased 
when she laughed and nodded to them. 

“T saw her as she was leaving the grounds on the 
first day of her visit. She was pale from weari- 


ness, but her little face fairly shone with pleasure 
and gratitude.” 

Not one, probably, of all the crowds whose sym- 
pathies were touched by the unconscious child had 
her lovely sense of thankfulness for the enjoyment 
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afforded by the marvels of the great Exposition. 
Nevertheless, it will be remembered as an object- 
lesson for many a day by the men and women who 
saw it. 


* 
+> 





UNPARDONABLE DECEPTION. | 


One of those unpardonable deceptions, which | 
are nevertheless interesting in bringing out the | 
foibles of those who are deceived, occurred some | 
thirty years ago, when James Hayllar, the English | 
artist, painted for the Academy Exhibition a 
picture entitled “The Queen’s Highway in the 
Sixteenth Century.” 

It represented Queen Elizabeth, with two ladies 
in attendance, on the muddy road of a Sussex 
highway, watching some countrymen who were 
laboring to get her ponderous carriage out of the 
mud. The picture had been painted at the instance 
of Richard Cobden, who had described some such 
scene to the artist, declaring that he found it in an 
old county history which he had at home. 

The picture was ready for exhibition, and the 
artist begged Mr. Cobden to copy for him the very 
words which should describe it. At the very last | 
moment, however, the mail brought a letter, saying | 
that the entire Cobden family had been overhauling | 
a dozen folios, in a vain search for the missing | 
inscription. | 

“Here’s a fix, Jeff!” cried Hayllar, to his friend 
Jeaffreson. “WhatamItodo? Can’t you give me | 
an authority? Be a good fellow, and find me | 
something at the British Museum !”’ 

“Oh, I can give you sufficient authority, without 
going to the Museum,” was the reply. ‘Here, I’ll 
put it on this bit of paper.” He sat down at once, 
and wrote : 

“The journey was marvellous for ease and expe 
dition, for such is the perfect evenness of the new 
highway. Her highness left the coach only once 
whilst hinds and folk of a base sort lifted it on 
with their poles. Vide Maud Ufford’s letter to 
Margery Pennington in D’Eyneourt’s ‘Memoirs of 
the Maids of Honor.’” 

“Capital!” exclaimed Hayllar. “It’s the very 
thing I wanted. What a marvellous memory you | 
have, Jeff!” 

“Memory!” was the reply. “I go to imagination 
for my facts. There never was any D’Eyncourt, or 
if there was, he never wrote a book about maids 
of honor. There must have been a Maud Ufford; | 
the name sounds like truth. But you may take my 
word for it she never wrote a line to Margery | 
Pennington. This child isa novelist. He invented | 
that pleasant quotation.” | 

“But the selecting committee and the hangers | 
will know it!” 

“Nota bit of it! It took you in, and it will take 
them in. They are just as ‘ignoromeous’ as you 
are, to quote the man who says artists are ‘an 
ignoromeous Class of persons.’ ” 

Jeaffreson was right. The newspaper critics 
never knew that a trick had been played on them, 
and one of them referred to “quaint old D’Eyn. 
court,” with a great air of learning. 





+o 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


Only a short time ago the attention of the whole 
world was concentrated in admiration of the mag- 
nificent representation of the world’s wealth and 
industrial and social progress at Chicago. Nothing 
had ever made the life of man at this epoch appear 
80 prosperous, happy and beautiful as this great 
exhibition of art and industry made it. 

Within a few weeks a very different spectacle 
was to be presented at Chicago. 

In one night more than eleven hundred houseless 
men went to seek shelter from the cold in the city 
hall, and all these men lay down to rest overnight 
on the stone floors of that building. 

It was estimated that at the same time there were 
in Chicago one hundred and seventeen thousand 
men who were out of employment, and who saw 
nowhere any good prospect of obtaining work. 

This was because a condition which has made 
itself felt throughout the country is especially 
aggravated in Chicago by the drifting to that city 
during the World’s Fair of many thousands of 
working people. 

The close contact of so much magnificence and 
wealth and so much misery is an admonition to 
those who have to a great degree, through their 
wealth and prominence in the country’s affairs, its | 
welfare in their hands, that they have a terrible 
responsibility in these trying times. 

One man, a hundred men, may be out of employ- 
ment anywhere as the result of individual unthrift 
or laziness, and be deserving of little sympathy or 
assistance; but when a hundred thousand working | 
people in a single city are without work, they can- 
not be collectively accused of indolence or improv- 
idence. 


* 
> 





CRITICAL TO THE LAST. 


Charles Strode, of Alabama, was a lawyer in 
high standing about fifty years ago. He was the | 
advocate of a refined scholarship, and was particu. | 
larly fastidious in his pronunciation of the English | 
language. Indeed, he preserved this delicacy of | 
taste even in what he believed to be the pangs of | 
death. 

One summer a personal friend of Mr. Strode, a 
man of whose literary cultivation he had formed a 
high estimate, visited Blount Springs. A few days 
after his arrival Mr. Strode appeared, in an enfee- | 
bled condition, and asked if a bath could be had, to | 
refresh him after his dusty journey in the stage. 
The friend replied that a bath would be speedily | 
furnished, either hot, cold, or tepid. The last word 
he carelessly pronounced tea-pid. 

Mr. Strode made no criticism at the time, but 
ordered a warm bath and went to bed. 

At a late hour of the night he summoned his 
friend, who found him suffering from a severe 
attack of the pain to which he was subject, and a 
physician was sent for. The sufferer began talk- 
ing, though he was in great agony. 

“Oh, my dear sir,” he cried, “I shall die! Yes, I 
shall be cut off Oh, horrible! what pain! Fare- 
well! T cannot survive this attack. I am to die in 
the prime of life, just as honors begin. I always | 





| amused by Mr. Howard’s description of the clothing 


| Eskimos and the Kamtschatdales. 





thought well of you, my dear friend. Oh, this 
distress! Can I bear it ten minutes longer? 

“You must pardon my candor in the hour of 
death. You have caused me pain, though not this. | 
Oh, can I have time to tell you what pain you) 
inflicted on my literary taste? Oh, mercy, I shall 
die! But, Mr. M—, you did pronounce the 
word tepid horribly! I expected better things of | 
you.” 

Here the arrival of the doctor broke up the con- | 


| versation; but when, after being relieved and | 


having had rest and sleep, he awoke and found his 


| friend at his bedside, he began again: 


“How kind you are! I thought you a refined | 
scholar, as your style denotes, but you must mind 
your pronunciation. Itis unworthy of your char- 
acter.” 





A Beautiful Cift! 
To Companion Subscribers. 


**Sweet Charity’’—the striking picture 
by Mr. J. L. G. Ferris, exhibited at the 
American Academy of Design last win- 
ter, has been reproduced in its original 
colors, and will be presented to all new 
subscribers to The Companion. 

It will also be given to all subscribers to 
the paper whose paid subscriptions ex- 
pire during the months from Novem- | 
ber 1, 1893, to November 1, 1894, and who 
continue to take the paper, paying for 
it one year in advance. 

It is a bright, strong picture, charming 
in sentiment, and will be an ornament 
in any home. Its value at retail is $2. 





A GLANCE INTO ANTIQUITY. 

Science sometimes comes to the aid of history in 
fixing the dates of remote events in a very remark- 
able manner. Astronomy has been particularly 
helpful in this way. Whenever an eclipse, or some 
other remarkable phenomenon in the heavens, has 
occurred simultaneously with a great battle, for | 
instance, the date of the latter can usually be | 
determined by calculating backward the motions 
of the celestial bodies, and ascertaining when they 
must have been in the position they are described | 
as having occupied at the time the battle was 
fought. 





But astronomy is not alone in thus furnishing | 
assistance to historians. Recently the science of 
conchology has apparently opened up a glimpse 
into the ancient history of our race that far tran- 
scends in antiquity any human records. 

Among the ornaments discovered with the human 
skeletons recently unearthed in the caverns near 
Mentone are several species of shells which had 
evidently been brought from the shores of the 
Atlantic, as they do not occur in the Mediterranean 


Sea. 

Here, then, is an indication that before the begin- 
ning of authentic history men journeyed long dis- 
tances in Europe, and carried shells for barter or 
exchange. But this is not all. 

Among the ornaments found with human skele- 
tons in other caves on the Ligurian coast, and 


| apparently belonging to a somewhat later race of 
| men, or to the same race in a later stage of devel. | 


opment, are shells which conchologists say must | 
have come from the Indian Ocean! 

When we remember the dangers and difficulties 
that in far later and more advanced periods of 
human history have attended those who undertook 
to pass between the eastern and western halves of 
the Old World, we cannot but be astonished at this 
indication of a line of travel or of trade extending 
from Asia to Europe in the days of primitive man. 





FASHION AMONG THE AINUS. 


The dress of civilized nations is often suficiently 
ridiculous, but our own oddities do not render us 
the less disposed to laugh at the oddities of other 
people. This being true, we can afford to be 


worn—in cold weather—by the hairy Ainus, those 
strange little inhabitants of farther Siberia and a 
part of Japan. 

The only material of which they ever have a 
complete suit is fish-skin. Such a suit is sometimes 
elaborately, though coarsely, embroidered. The 
resemblance between this embroidery and that of 
the North American Indians is remarkable. 

How the fish-skin is prepared is still a puzzle to 
me. Though pretty thin, it is very tough, and has 
more pliability than might be thought possible. 
Shoes even are made with it, but not exclusively 
of it; it generally forms the linings of the uppers. 

The thicker clothing is grotesqueness itself. For 
medium garments, expecially for the covering of | 
the back and chest, birch bark is used, other | 
materials being stitched to it. For the coldest 
weather the clothing is much like that of the 
The grotesque- 
ness of it arises not so much from its shape as from 
the variety of the materials. 

In one of these Joseph’s-coat dresses were mixed 

atches of sable, bear, deer and fox-skins, includ 








| ing the tails, in haphazard fragments, while behind 
| and before there was underneath all these a large 


piece of birch bark. The bark, I afterward found, 
Was intended incidentally as a protection against 
accidental shots from poisoned arrows, which the 
Ainus use more in winter than in summer in their 
hunting excursions. 


ECCENTRIC WIT. 
When Artemus Ward’s business manager once 
asked him about his Puritanic origin he replied, “I 
think we came from Jerusalem, for my father’s 
name was Levi, and we had a Moses and a Nathan 
in the family, but my poor brother’s name was 
Cyrus; so, perhaps, that makes us Persians.” 


When the humorist began his lecture he would 
sometimes describe it by saying, “One of the feat- 
ures of my entertainment is, that it contains so 
many things that don’t have anything to do with 
it,” and in the middle of his lecture he would stop, 
and say: 

“Owing to a slight indisposition we will now 
have an intermission of fifteen minutes.” 

The audience would begin to feel uncomfortable 
at the thought of staring at vacancy for that time, 
when, rub’ ing his hands, the lecturer would con- 
tinue, “But, ah—I will occupy the intermission by 
telling a few stories.” 

It is said that even his business letters were 


| eccentric, and that once in writing to a publisher 
| who had made some alterations in his manuscript 


he said, “‘The next book I write I’m going to get 
you to write.” 





“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
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and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 
YOUR AND 


ee WALL OUR PAPER. 


For Beauty and Economy cannot be excelled. Send 
10 cts. for postage and re ye 100 samples Fine Wall 
Paper, with match borders and ceilings. 

Wm. Wallace, 1625 Pine St., Philada., Pa. 


HANDY COBBLER Complete Shoe and Har- 3 
ness Repair Kit, % articles. 
if each article were bought singly all would cost 86.00. 
I 2, without extra harness tools, 22 articles 2.00. 
Outfit sent by express or freight. ‘Agents Wanted. 
KUHN & COMPANY, Moline, Lilinois. 
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Accidental Discharge 

Is Absolutely Impossible 
while using the Smith & Wesson Hammeriess Safe- 
ty Revolvers. They are so constructed that they 
require for their operation sufficient grasp and 
strength to render them perfectly harmless in the 
hand of a child. 
A Perfect and Safe Arm 
for Home Protection. 

Send stamp for full catalogue with detailed description. 











SMITH & WESSON, 
Stockbridge St., Springficid, Mass. 
Mention this paper. 


W{HENever seeking choice Silver 
ware, both in quality and design, 
see that it is stamped with the Towle 
Trade Mark. 


It is a guarantee that 
it is fully up to the Eng- 





lish Standard and is 
925 fine. 





1000 
For Sale By All First-Class Jewelers. 


Towle 


Newburyport, Mass. 


Manufacturing 
Company, 


Chicago, Ill. 





Use Hinds’ HONEY and Almond Cream. 


A Fair Skin 


can always be ensured if, after exposure to | 


the sun and rough winds, ladies will use 


Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream. | 


For Chapped Hands, Face and Lips, rough 
or hard Skin, Wrinkles, Irritations, Scaly 
Eruptions, Inflamed and Irritated Piles, 
Salt Rhe n, Eczema, and the thousand 
other Affections of the Skin, nothing has 
been found its equal. 


Gentlemen find that if used after 
shaving it relieves all Irritations of 
the Skin. 


A Sample Bottle 


reader of THE COMPANION, 
Price 50 cents at Druggists. 
Sent post-paid, 6 cents per bottle, 


Jrom us only. 








TRADE MARK. 


A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine Street, 


Portland, Maine. 


sent for 6 cts. (to cover cost) to any | 


| __ MEN OR WOMEN make $10.00 a day selling the 
|Wonderful Christy Bread Slicer. 


Write quick for exclusive territory 
CHRISTY KNIFE C¢ 


»., ARCH ST., FREMONT, OHIO, 





Greatest Award 


CHICKERN 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 


For the unimpeachable truth of the 
above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 





Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
ithat the award «. 1!v complies with the 
facts, we refer tl uublic to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
| productions in styles and cases. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 


The word “TYRIAN” on Rubber 
guarantee of their quality. 


“Tyrian” 


Plant Sprinkler 





Goods is a 








Just Like Rain 


in Nature's own way, 
garden. 

You can sprinkle your plants or flowers 
very quickly without injuring them or 
soaking the earth, and without soiling 
everything else near. 


either in house or 


sil tofind 
, 75 cents. 


How To Get One FREE. 


We never employ agents on commission 
but if you will take orders among your 
friends for four and send us $3.00 we will 
mail vou post-paid five Plant Sprinklers. 


Sold at seed, drug and rubber stores. If you sf 
it, we will send direct, post-paid, for regular price 


Under our trade mark “TYRIAN” we manufacture 
a full line of Druggists’ Rubber Goods. 


| Our pamphlet ‘“‘WORTH READING” free. 
'TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 





Washington’s 
Birthday. 


This cut is a reduction of Elson’s 
Public School Edition of the Ath- 
enzum Portrait of Stuart’s 
Washington. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, of Washington, 

D. C., our United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, says: 

‘‘The portrait of Washington 
which you have published as a pho- 
togravure came to hand, and it seemed 
to me altogether the best picture at a 
moderate price to recommend toschools. 
It seems to me that every public school 
in the country ought to have a copy of 
this picture framed and hung up where 
all pupils may see it daily. 

Very truly yours, 

Now that the movement of placing 
schools has taken definite form, it is of 
selected. 
which it is to be hung. 
Fortunately such an one exists. 
painted by Gilbert Stuart, the greatest 





W. T. HARRIs.”’ 


a portrait of Washington in the public 
vital importance that the right portrait is 


The picture itself must have inspiration if it is to fulfil the purpose for 
It must be the ideal portrait. 
It is known as the Athenzeum portrait, and was 


of all American portrait-painters, .from 


sittings given him by General Washington in Philadelphia nearly one hundred 


years ago. 


Up to a recent date, no reproduction had been made of this painting that gave 


a true rendering of the artist’s work. 
Washington can be had, but they are c 


It is true that steel engravings of Stuart’s 


ostly ($15.00 to $25.00), besides they are 


not accurate reproductions of the original. 
Elson’s Photogravure of Stuart’s Washington is pronounced by art critics to 


be the first and only true reproduction of this marvellous picture. 
on India paper mounted on heavy plate paper, 28x38 inches in size; 


picture, 14 1-2x 18 inches. Price $5 per 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. 


It is printed 
size of 
copy, express charges prepaid. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


THE LISTLESS MAID. 


She was a listless maid, her eyes were blue. 
Perhaps her thoughts were great, but they were few. 


They wandered here and there, and, now and then, 
To her returned, but soon they fled again. 


And after time had lapsed, and still they stayed 
Her eyes, that longed to know why they delayed, 


Straying away upon the far-off view 
Soon lost their own in that more distant blue. 


And though her face is fair, as all agree, 
There’s vacancy, where two bright eyes should be. 


JEAN BURLINGAME. 
—_——+9e—— 
For the Companion. 


ECONOMICAL HOLIDAYS IN 
NORWAY. 


A few years ago a young Englishman made a 
wager with a friend that he would travel through 
Norway, from Christiania to Trondhjem, without a 
single penny in cash. He started from the capital 
absolutely penniless, and wherever he stopped 
explained to the landlord that he had made this 
bet, and that, if he would kindly give him his bill, 
he would settle it promptly on his return to 
England. 

Knowing the Norwegian people as I do, I was 
not in the least surprised that the young man won 
his bet. He looked like a nice young fellow, and 
it occurred to no one to distrust him. Not a single 
landlord refused him food or lodgings, and some 
volunteered to lend him money. % 

This trust in human nature, which is so char- 
acteristic of the Norseman has, however, been so 
frequently abused by recent travellers, that I fancy 
trouble might be in store for any one who might 
feel tempted to repeat this Englishman’s experi- 
ment. For all that, it is undeniable that Norway 
yet remains the cheapest country in Europe to 
travel in. Nowhere will the tourist be more free 
from swindles of all kinds, and nowhere will he 
meet with more unaffected kindness and courtesy. 

The most inexpensive line of ocean travel to the 
Scandinavian country is by the steamers which sail 
directly from New York to Copenhagen and Chris- 
tiania. The accommodations afforded to cabin 
passengers are very fair, and the ticket to Christi- 
ania is fifty to sixty dollars, according to the 
state-room’s location and desirability. 

This line is patronized chiefly by Norwegians, 
Swedes and Danes, but almost every steamer 
carries in summer a dozen or more Americans, 
besides a sprinkling of other nationalities. The 
steward, of course, caters principally to Scandi- 
navian palates; and I have heard American pas- 
sengers object seriously to the alien flavor of the 
dishes, while others have professed to find them 
very appetizing. 

The great advantage which these steamers offer 
is of course the directness of their route, which 
enables the passenger to reach Norway for a little 
over half the money that he would have to pay 
to reach Hamburg, Bremen or Liverpool, from 
which points he would then have to proceed by 
railway and steamer, and pay an additional thirty 
to forty dollars, before landing on Norwegian soil. 

There are two natural starting points for a tour 
through Norway, viz., Christiania and Bergen. 
Bergen, which is extremely quaint and old-fash- 
ioned, is the favorite landing-place of the English, 
because it is the terminus of the line of steamers 
from Hull. Christiania is, however, much to be 
preferred by any traveller who wishes to acquire a 
tolerably complete idea of the people, scenery and 
character of the country. 

Hotel accommodations in Christiania are good, 
but not particularly cheap. The first-class hotels 
must be shunned by the economical traveller, and 
the minor hotels of the second and third rank, 
while cheap, are so unattractive and sometimes 
dirty, that they cannot be recommended. There 
are, however, scattered through the city, hdtels 
garnis, where a bright, clean, excellent room, with 
attendance, can be had for one and a half to two 
and a half kroner a day—about forty to seventy 
cents. The tourist may then take his meals wher- 
ever he happens to be. 

Several private pensions also furnish very accep- 
table board and room at prices varying from two 
to four kroner a day with proportionate reduction 
for longer periods. One krone is twenty-seven 
cents. 

The two great tours, between which the traveller 
has to make his choice, are the one from Christiania 
through Valders to Leirdalsoren,—on the Sog- 
nefjord,—and the one through Gulbrandsdal to 
Molde and Romsdal. The former of these trips— 
two hundred and seventy-seven English miles—I 
have made a score of times, taking the railroad to 
Eidsvold, thence going by steamer to the little town 
of Gjovik. 

The distance from Gjovik to Leirdalsoren can 
be made on foot or by diligence, the latter being 
about as cheap asthe former. If one is determined 
to see something more than the surface of the 
country and its people, and is not afraid of rough- 
ing it, the pedestrian tour offers, however, the 
greater attraction and profit. 

In my student days, when I took this road home- 
ward with half a dozen comrades, we used to put 
up for the night at any farm that happened to be 
within sight. We were usually well received, and 
often persuaded to remain over the next day and 
rest our weary limbs. We often slept in barns and 
hay-lofts, and frequently the family would vacate 
their own beds in our favor. As arule they would, 
in those days, at first refuse all compensation; but 
after some urging, which tfey expected, they would 
usually yield and accept a couple of kroner. 
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| and breadth of the land on less than half the money 
| that so much journeying would cost him anywhere 
| else in the civilized world. I remember repeatedly 
being asked to pay one krone for supper, bed— 


with the remark that if I thought it too much I might 
pay whatever I liked. On the highroads of travel 
such experiences are now comparatively rare. 
The cheapest mode of travel in Norway that I 
know of is, however, afforded not by “the apostles’ 
horses,” but by the bicycle. The Norwegian roads 


sight than a company of ladies and gentlemen 
mounted on wheels bowling merrily and swiftly 
along over the smooth macadamized surface. A 
practised cyclist can make as good time as the 
diligence any day; and, as his charger needs no 


for what he himself requires in the way of food 
and shelter. 


leave his wheel, free of charge, 
in the care of-the landlord of the 
nearest inn, with the certainty of 
finding it unharmed on his return. 

Apropos of mountain climbing 
—a favorite sport in Norway — 
permit me to warn any one who 
may contemplate it from ventur- 
ing out upon such an expedition 
without guides. He may save 
money, but he is in imminent 
danger of losing his life. Atleast, 
he runs a risk which he cannot 
afford to.take for economical 
reasons. 

Every summer we read in the 
papers of foolhardy travellers, 
mostly young Englishmen, who 
have attempted to scale without 
guides some mountain-peak which 
looked absurdly accessible, and 
their dead bodies were found by 
the searching parties which were 
sent after them at the bottom of 
some ice-clad chasm. 

The greatest disappointment 
which is in store for the Amer- 
ican sportsman who visits Norway 
is that nearly all the good fishing 
has been hired out to the English. 
If you venture to drop your fly 
on any chance stream, where you 
see the trout and salmon leap in 
the summer night, you will run 
the risk of being collared by some 
game constable who hauls you up 
before a magistrate and has you 
fined ten or twenty dollars. 

There is yet good fishing to be 
had in Norway at very slight ex- 
pense, but you must know where 
to look for it. 

I have always found that no 
money was more profitably ex- 
pended than that which I paid to 
guides who possessed an abund- 
ance of local knowledge and 
could lead me to delightful fish- 
ing grounds, which I never should 
have found unaided. Four or five 
kroner a Cay seems a very mod- 
erate compensation for such a 
service. The guides always know 
of tarns and mountain lakes in 
out-of-the-way places, which the 
English have not yet discovered; and thither they 
will lead you and offer you the finest sport in 
the world and a variety of novel and delightful 
sensations. 

I remember finding, by the aid of a guide, one 
such mountain tarn, or I should rather say two 
such tarns, which were connected by a stream 
about two feet deep and only fifty to a hundred 
feet long. Never in my life have I seen such a 
spectacle as this shallow stream presented. Big 
speckled trout, weighing from half a pound to two 
or three pounds, stood as thick as herring, waving 
their fins gently in the current, and leaping with a 
lovely vivacity for the fly the moment it touched 
the water. 

We had more trout than we could carry after 
three hours’ fishing, and gave our surplus to the 
country people who offered us the hospitality of 
their primitive huts. To show their appreciation 
of the gift, they consented, after much coaxing and 
coy reluctance, to tell us some fairy tales about 
the hulder, the gnomes and the nixy. 

The regulation fashionable tour to the North 
Cape offers no opportunities for the practice of 
economy, unless, indeed, you choose to travel 
second or third class. But, as a third-class ticket 
entitles one to no other shelter than such as the 
deck affords and the nights are apt to be cold, I 
would advise no one to make that experiment. 

The roads north of Trondhjem are not so good 
as those of southern and southwestern Norway; 
the only route of travel available for long distance 
is the route of the steamboat. As the population 
is sparsely scattered over large expanses of 
territory, accommodations are none of the best; 
and, if you depart far from the coast-line and the 
waterways, you are likely to have unpleasant 
experiences. 

The midnight sun, which no tourist can afford to 
| miss, can be seen during the month of June and 
the early part of July as far south as Trondhjem. 

Bicycle-riding north of this city is only possible 
for comparatively short distances, and should not 
be attempted by one who is unfamiliar with the 
country. 

I am reluctant to name any minimum sum as 
| Sufficient for a two months’ journey through 

Norway. That which might prove amply suflicient 
for one might be insufficient for another. I 
| remember, however, talking with a young English 
| wheelman who told me that he had spent less than 
thirty pounds in two months. This did not include 
his pagsage-money from Hull to Bergen. 











to be sure a primitive one—and breakfast, and that | 


five pounds, about one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars. However, middle-class Englishmen often 
have a genius for economy which no American can 


| hope to emulate. 


The mere fact of being an American tends to 
make one’s travel more expensive, because the 


of peaceful lodges, wherever the forest opened 
and allowed the sunlight to fall on the rich earth 
| beneath. 

But the great village of lodges—where the 
| mighty Sagamook dwelt, where the great feasts 
were held, and where all the warriors of the valley 


| nation to which he belongs has a reputation for | gathered together in the great councils—was on the 
| wealth which makes it a matter of severe self-denial 


feed or attendance, he is spared all expense except | 


THE GRAND FALLS LEGEND. 


If he chooses to make excursions from the | Away up on the St. John River, just below where | well nigh laid aside. 
beaten highway, for the purpose of exploring | it ceases to be the boundary-line between Maine | 
untrodden regions or scaling mountains, he can | and New Brunswick, are the Grand Falls, which in | Mohawks, who lived far up above the head-waters 





for a European not to overcharge him. But, in spite 
of this disadvantage, two Americans, economically 
disposed, can make the two months’ trip in Norway 


are simply magnificent, and nothing is a commoner | for one hundred and fifty dollars to two hundred 
| dollars each, beside the cost of the ocean passage. | river, and laid by their winter supplies of dried 
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Down the Rapids. 


grandeur and wild picturesqueness surpass every- 
thing else of the kind in the Maritime Provinces. 

The good people of the village near by are fond 
of comparing them with Niagara; indeed, I once 
met an old settler who assured me that Niagara 
was “not bad” to be sure, judging from all he had 
read, but the falls yonder—with a thrust of his 
thumb toward the river—were a “good bit finer 
every way.” 

The rocky gorge through which the wild rush of 
waters is made is to me the most wonderful place 
on the river. Ages ago the falls were far below 
their present position, probably down near the still 
water; but, inch by inch, they have worn their 
way back through the solid rock, leaving a wide 


ravine with broken sides often two hundred feet | 


above the water. 


Above the falls the river is very different. The 


banks are smooth, rounded and well wooded; the | 


smooth current bends downward with gentle 
sweep, becoming dangerous only when close to the 
falls; and the roar of waters, which below fills all 
the air with its heavy throbbing, sounds here 
subdued and far away. 

In the wilderness every place that is unusually 
wild or strange is the scene of some Indian legend. 
The Indian, never trusting his records to perishable 
parchment, connects his simple history with the 
mountains and rivers. A mound of earth or stone, 
long ago hidden in thick growths of forest moss, 
marks the resting-place of some brave warrior; 
but of the brave deeds of his life the crag, the 
waterfall, the lonely lake are the enduring 
reminders. 

The Grand Falls have their legend too. They 
incessantly tell of the brave sacrifice of two Indian 
women. And so long as an Indian paddles his 
bark canoe over the waters of the Walloostook, the 
first roar of the falls will send a thrill of pride to 
his heart. 

For a moment again he will exult that he is an 
Indian and a Milicete—with much of the same 
feeling, I think, that thrills an American when he 
looks out for the first time over Molly Stark’s 
battle-ground, or catches in a foreign land the first 
bright gleam of “Old Glory” floating proudly over 
the housetops. 

Alec told me the story one night—told it rapidly, 
eagerly, with the firelight showing a gleam of 
pride in his dark face. The sound of the falls below 
swelled now into a roar of triumph and now died 
away into silence, as if in sympathy with his story. 

Long ago, before the white settlers ever came 


His companion, who had shared his bed and | into this region, the Milicetes owned all the 
It is indeed possible for a tourist who speaks the | meals and thereby reduced his expenses, declared | beautiful valley of the Walloostook. Scattered 
Norwegian language to travel through the length | that he had spent in the neighborhood of thirty- | through the valley, here and there, were groups 


| wide, open meadows that border the still reache- 
of water below the falls and rapids. 
They were a brave and simple people. In the 
autumn they hunted the moose, pursued the great 
| herds of caribou on the barrens back from the 


|meat. In the summer the rivers furnished an 
| abundant supply of fish, in the rich meadows they 
| raised their simple crops, and all were at peace. 

| For years, now, no warwhoop had ever rung 
|in the valley. The Milicetes were peace-loving, 
| they never fought save to defend themselves, and 
| all care and anxiety regarding their enemies were 


But one autumn talk ran among the fierce 


of the river, that a people called 
the Milicetes, far below, were rich 
and lived in peace and security. 
Their wigwams, so said rumor, 
were filled with fine skins and 
weapons and implements. Their 
fields were hidden under the thick 
crops that waited only the reaper. 
Their warriors were only hunters, 
careless of enemies or danger. 

No sentinels guarded their vil- 
lage by night; and among the 
eagle-winged war-arrows, hang- 
ing in dusty quivers within the 
lodges, Zitoonsis, the spider, had 
long woven his webs in peace. 

The Mohawks were a cruel 
people, delighting in war and 
plunder. They fought, not to 
defend themselves, but because 
they loved fighting and bloodshed. 

They stole that which they had 
not patience nor skill to win for 
themselves. 

When they fought they fought 
not in open fields, like good war- 
riors, but in the night, and by 
treachery and ambush, like the 
fierce panther, which drops out 
of the darkness upon the should. 
ers of his innocent prey. 

As the Mohawks talked of the 
rich village and the peaceful war- 
riors, their greed was aroused, 
and the lust of blood burned in 
their hearts. Messengers were 
sent throughout their villages, the 
war-council gathered, and soon 
fifty great war-canoes were ready. 

The war stains on the bows 
gleamed in the sunlight; the 
seams were newly closed with 
mingled pitch from the pines and 
spruces, and every paddle was 
tied to its thwart by a thong of 
deerskin. 

About fifty miles above the 
falls, near what is now the village 
of Edmundston, was the first of 
the little, scattered Milicete vil- 
lages, situated a half-mile back 
from the river on a beautiful open 
meadow. Below this, to the falls, 
the river is broad and smooth and 
deep. Here, poles are laid aside 
and only paddles are needed for rapid travelling. 

But the Mohawks knew nothing of this. Below 
the first village the river was all unknown to them. 
Only rumor said the great village was far below, 
and scattered lodges occupied the valley. 

The canoes were here taken out of the river and 
carried back to a lonely spot in the forest, the 
warriors making their way stealthily along the bed 
of a small stream. When darkness gathered over 
the woods the war-council was assembled once 
more; but about the council-fire and over it a thick 
screen of boughs concealed its light from every 
prying eye. 

Before the council had closed, a small party of 
warriors left the circle and, taking two of the 
smallest canoes, disappeared in the direction of 
| the river. 

Two hours later a single Indian appeared 
suddenly in the midst of the circle, still sitting 
motionless and silent about the dying council-fire. 
Only the briefest words were spoken; then the 
whole party rose, and, taking their canoes, made 
their way silently through the darkness to the 
river. 

In the dark shadow of the evergreens the other 
canoes were waiting with the warriors at their 
paddles, and lying motionless in one of them were 
two Indian women, bound and gagged and silent. 

The canoes shot out into the current and glided 
rapidly down-stream for a mile or more, keeping 
close together. Then they were turned in shore, 
and the women, a Milicete mother and daughter, 
were unbound and threatened with instant death 
should they utter any sound or make any effort to 
escape. 

They had been stolen from the little village so 
| stealthily that not till daylight would their absence 

be discovered; and they must now serve their 
captors as guides down the river to the great 
village of their people. 

The fleet of canoes were fastened firmly together 
by deerskin thongs in a double line, the bows of 
the rear canoes just touching the sterns of the 
front line, and just space enough left between the 
side canoes to admit of using a paddle. In the two 
middle canoes of the front line the two women 
were placed and given paddles; and the fleet 
swung once more out into the river. 

Scarcely a word was spoken as they glided on 
through the night. Only the sleepy gurgle of the 
paddles and the fret of the current on the banks 
disturbed the silence, save when, now and then, a 
splash or the thump of a paddle on the bark side 
of its canoe told where drowsiness had made some 
young warrior careless. 

One by one, as the night wore on, the paddles 
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were taken in; and the paddlers stretched them- 
selves in the bottoms of their canoes and went to 
sleep. 

The two women dipped their paddles steadily. 
Behind them, in the same canoes, two old warriors 
dipped in unison, with sleepless eyes never leaving 
their guides. 

In the sterns of the two canoes behind them two 
other warriors were awake and paddling; while 
at either end four dipping paddles kept the whole 
fleet steadily in the current while their comrades 
slept. 

Mile after mile glided out under the canoes and 
nothing disturbed their steady, onward sweep. 
Two hours before daylight the late moon wheeled 
above the ridges, lighting up the dark river, and 
revealing to any wakeful Milicete ,hunter the 
deadly war-fleet sweeping down upon the great 
village. 

In the canoes the warriors sat suddenly upright 





from their sleep, warned by some subtle sense of | 


danger. A brief question or two to the guides, an 
hundred paddles dipped deep, and the fleet glided 
under the deep shadows of the eastern bank, where 
a dark stream came into the river amidst dense 
growths of swamp-alders. 

One by one the canoes were unlashed and 
pushed in out of sight; the Indians leaped out, 
and, wading alongside, pushed them foot by foot 
into the heart of the swamp. 

When the first gray light stole over the forest it 
found the dark river gliding on deserted, and the 
great alder swamp lying still and lifeless, as if 
only the beaver had ever penetrated its depths. 

Once, only, a great moose waded out among the 
lily-pads at the mouth of the brook; but, raising 
his head, he suddenly thrust his muzzle into the 
wind, and, turning, plunged out into the current 
and swam across. Then all was still as before. 

That day passed, and darkness had been an hour 
settled over the river before the first canoe 
emerged slowly from among the alders; and half 
an hour later the double line was gliding rapidly 
down through the night as before. 

The women were again in separate canoes, side 
by side. They had not been permitted to speak 
together since they were first seized, as they bent 
over the stream to fill their bark vessels the night 
before. Hour after hour they paddled on in 
silence, each busy with her own thoughts, each 
knowing by a strange kind of sympathy what the 
other was thinking. 

Again the warriors dropped to sleep, and only 
the chosen ones keep the dark line of canoes 
straight across the current. The night was well 
nigh gone. Already the old warriors turned their 
eyes at times toward the eastern ridges for the 
coming of the moon which should light them into 
another hiding-place. 

Suddenly one stopped paddling and bent forward 
in his canoe to listen. A breath of air came up the 
river, and it vibrated an instant with the heavy 
roar of falling water. The women heard it too, 
and a cold chill stole over them, as if the mist were 
closing about them. Yet their paddles dipped with 
steady, even stroke, as if they had not heard. 
Only the grip tightened, and the blades sank 
deeper. 

Around a great turn, with the current bending 
gently downward, the fleet swept; and again the 
warriors lifted their paddles. There could be no 
mistake, the roar of falls was in the air. Still the 
women paddled steadily on; and the warriors, 
almost ashamed of their fears, bent to their work 
again. 

The eyes of the fierce old chief were on the 
mother. 


to her daughter: 

“The little river runs full to-night, my daughter. 
Kebaksis roars loud as he leaps over the ledges to 
meet his father, Walloostook.” 

Again her paddle dipped quietly; but the 
watchful old chief did not see in the darkness 
that her hand was buried with the strength of 
every stroke. Abruptly he spoke: 

“The woman we have found by chance knows 
the great river well. Does she know another 


swamp where the eyes of Milicete hunters cannot | 


find the Mohawk?” 

Without turning, the woman answered: “Below 
the falls we hear is a ravine. There the eagle’s 
eye shall not find the Mohawk; there the sunbeams 
shall not look upon his rest.” 

Again the paddle dipped quietly; and the 
increasing current gurgled under the fleet and 
eddied out beyond them in dark circles. 


The current quickened as they glided on, the | 


roar grew heavier, yet it still sounded far away. 
Sleeping warriors stirred uneasily ; heads appeared 
here and there where before only the dark outlines 
of the canoes were visible. Dark, strong hands 
gripp°d the paddles nervou ly. Still no word came 
from the chief, and the women dipped in unison 
as they had done all night. 

No word passed between them. There was no 
need for words; but in each of their souls was the 
thought of the Great Spirit, and f their people 
sleeping below in peace. No sign showed their 
thought to the keen eyes fastened upon them, no 
restless movement, no hurried nor careless dip of 
the paddles aroused suspicion. 

Only the black eyes sought the river in front, 
striving with burning interest to pierce the dark- 
ness, searching for the first glimpse of the misty, 
white veil above the river,—the veil that should 
wrap itself around their death and speak of safety 
to their people. 

The roar suddenly deep 
perceptibly slower. The old 





i, yet the current was 


while the fevered light flamed in the eyes of the | 


women. 

Tardily the moon wheeled over the ridge. At 
the same instant the river bent sharply downward, 
rushing on to its leap; and, leaning far forward, 
the women suddenly threw all their power inte the 
swift strokes that sent the middle canoes farther 
and farther into the deadly current. The old chief 
started at the movement,—bent forward, saw in an 
instant the heavy veil of mist writhing above the 
river,—leaped to his feet with a great cry of alarm, 
and seized the pole that lay before him. 

Too late! Too late! The current swept the pole 
under the canoe, for the bottom lay far below. 


She felt their glance; and for the first | 
time straightened up and spoke very low, turning | 


chief’s grip relaxed, | 
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| Dropping it, he seized the paddle again and strove 
| to stay the swift onward sweep. Wild yells rang 
out above the roar of the falls. Knives flashed in 
the moonlight, cutting the thongs that bound the 
fleet together. Paddies dashed the water with 
savage strength, but all in vain. 

Not till the central canoes were far into the 








current, dragging the fleet in helpless confusion | home—no boy who has not a home is employed, for | 
behind them, did the women cease their heroic | the managers recognize that home is the chief | 


struggle. 

| Then the paddles were dropped; and sitting 
straight up in the canoes, with the air vibrating 
| in the heavy roar and cut by savage yells, with the 


across their breasts, and broke into the low, wild 
death-chani of the Milicetes. 

That morning a party of 
starting before daylight for the caribou barrens, 
passed the falls, and made their way out onto the 
broad, flat ledges near the brink, drawn by some 
unaccountable impulse. The moonlight stole over 
the river as they stood silent; and one, with his 
eyes searching the river, started back with an 
exclamation of astonishment. 

Down over the broad stretch of water, above the 
sudden dangerous rush of the current, a fleet of 


rose to his lips died away as he realized that they 
were enemies. 

They saw the women bend forward, urging the 
canoes into the current; saw the wild struggle to 
escape; heard the fierce Mohawk yells and the 
death-whoop. They saw men leap from the canoes 
only to be swept on by the current; they saw two 
women bend forward with outstretched hands, and 
caught from their lips an instant’s sound of their 
own Milicete death-chant as the foremost canoes 
shot over. Then the fleet, one by one, and the 
swimmers plunged over and down into the fearful, 
white roar of waters. 

No Mohawk ever returned to tell his tribe. 
Some bodies were found, and some bits of broken 
canoes in the quiet water far below. 


Grand Falls chant eternally of their sacrifice of 
their own lives to save their people. 
Wo. J. Lone. 
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A DISTRICT MESSENGER. 


“Do you know,” said my medical friend to me 
the other day, when we were walking down Park 
Row in New York, “do you know I think I have 


against the stream. You always meet them, but 
scarcely ever pass one. Can you guess why?” 

I was about to reply with a joke about their fame 
for being so swift of foot that no snail could over- 
take them, when my friend spoiled it by saying 
quietly: 
| “It is because they are always ina hurry!” 
| We had stopped at Frankfort Street to let a truck 
| go by. Its wheel grated against a push-cart that 
| stood at the curb, and evoked an angry protest 
from the Italian owner. It was a “hoky-poky” 
cart, devoted to the purveying of penny ice-creams. 
Against its dingy rail lounged three messenger- 
| boys in uniform, and therefore on duty, slowly 
| sipping the sweets with every evidence of intense 
| enjoyment. Apparently they had not a care in the 
| world. 
| There was a black group just beyond them, under 
the windows of the Sun office, with violent spasms 
and strivings at the centre. Just then a policeman, 
| who had stolen up unobserved, scattered it. 

The boys dodged hither and thither, disclosing 
two smaller “stripes,” whose game of craps in the 
area had been the local attraction. They joined 
the other three at the push-cart. My friend sur- 
veyed the line without dismay. 

“T meant,” he merely said, “theoretically in a 
hurry.” 

I am not disposed to accept either my friend’s 
argument or his conclusion. I don’t know about 
his supposed fact even, for it seems to me that I 
remember having seen the backs of several mes- 
senger-boys; but I fear that the joke about the 
snail does the boys much injustice, and therefore 
harm. 

The five little loungers at the cart, to be sure, 
were a heavy indictment, but were they justly to 
be taken as representative of the fifteen thousand 
| little wage-earners annually drafted into the mes- 
| Senger service in New York? I think not. 
| The very fact that their number is so large dis- 








| proves it. There are never over twelve or fifteen | 


| hundred boys in the uniform at any one time, yet 
the number that put it on from one end of the year 


to the other aggregate easily as many thousand. | 


Their average term of service is not much over six 
months. 

This is not-because they fail, but in a majority of 
| instances because they fill their places so well that 
they step into better ones from them. There are 
sluggards among them who are found out and dis- 
missed, thieves whose career as messengers is 
even briefer; but the run of the boys are honest, 
bright and in a hurry, which means that they are 


whom they serve are in a hurry. 

Down town, where telegraph messengers make a 
dollar a day when business is brisk, they have to 
make sixty-seven trips at a cent and a half a trip to 
round off the day. With even the shortest “runs,” 
sixty-seven destined errands between breakfast 
and supper would keep any boy going. 
| Stripes’s” lessons in his trade are few and fun- 
| damental. In the first place, he must not be under 
| fourteen, because the law demands that if he is he 
| shall go to school. Anybody can see for himself 
that he too often is much younger than that, but it 
is not his fault. The poverty at home that made 
him a messenger to eke out the family living was 
at once the higher law, and the mother of invention 
in his case. “Stripes” is to be pitied, not blamed, 
for that. 

Enrolled at the district office, he has a day or two 
of schooling provided gratis. He is taught to 
salute by touching his cap, to be civil if the provo- 
eation admits, to keep his back straight, to smoke 








swift, swirling current below them and the chill | 
mists wreathing above, they folded their hands | 


Milicete hunters, | 


canoes swept into view; and the warning cry that | 


The names | 
of the two brave women have been lost; but the | 


found out why messenger-boys nearly always go | 


faithful. They have to be fer the reason that those | 


! 
book, to distinguish between cash and “charge” 
tickets, to wash his face at intervals, and above all 
is let 





| aed at all times to “brace up.” Then he 
loose. 
Ten hours a day, or a night, in uniform is the 


| rule of his life after that. Until he puts it off to go 


| bulwark against the temptations that beset his 
path—he is at the beck and call of his sergeant or 
| chief, one of a row of lads perched on hard wooden 
| benches, never long enough to tire them of their 
seat. 

His experience is varied enough to grind off the 
edges of the most angular lad. 
town and by daylight, his “run” is always near his 
home; he haunts the brokers and the exchanges 
with stock orders and messages, and plunges in 
the whirlpool of speculation with the best of them. 
A little farther up Broadway he does a more 
| legitimate dry-goods business, and down in “the 


and chew only when out of sight, to read his tariff- never known his temptations or his opportunities 
| 


If his work is down | 


for going wrong. Therefore, any stigma put upon 
him is unjust and cowardly. His struggle is hard 
enough without it, and his record shows that he 
does not deserve it. 


Jacosw A. Ritts. 
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THE “SCHOOL CAP.” 


Nearly all American high-school boys, a great 
many boys in private schools, and some boys who 
| are notin school at all wear a certain sort of ca) 
which they often calla “soldier cap,” and occasion 
ally a “school cap,” but very seldom by its right 
name of “kepi.” Probably few of the boys who 

wear this almost universal cap know where the 
| fashion of wearing it came from, or by what 
| changes and transformations it reached its present 
| neat and trim shape. 

This cap, which our schoolboys borrowed in a 


swamp” he is “in leather” for all his sober little modified form from the soldiers of the Civil War, 


| soul is worth. 

Above 
hotel district, he “runs” political caucuses and 
conventions, goes shopping with ladies from out of 


Murray Hill,—keeping bad hours generally,— 
shadows the detective’s victim for him, airs lap- 
dogs, answers bells at parties, is nurse-girl for 
children and chaperone for the nurse-girl by turns, 
escorts ladies to the theatre, sits up with the dead, 
lights fires for the cook, wakes up sound sleepers 
who have to catch a train, shovels snow, goes 
house-hunting and makes bets on the races for 
those who have money to waste. 

He is the general go-between of the age, trusted 
to do almost any private business, and to hold his 
tongue about it. 

He quickly learns to hold his tongue. If he is 
unable to learn that, the business has no use for 
him. He learns it so well that it is not easy to get 
from him the evidence to break up the greatest of 


business which should be hidden from his childish 
| sight at least. 

On the other hand, the demonstration of the 
| value of honesty and discretion as prime factors 
| toward such business success as the life of a mes- 
| 
| 
! 


senger-boy yields, has laid the corner-stone of | 


'many a fortune. The qualities that go to make a 
| good messenger are precisely those that make a 
| bank president, and business men know it! They 
| are always on the lookout for bright boys to make 
capable men out of, and this is the constant worry 
| of the managers who hire him. 

They know the day they send out a bright boy 
that they will have to look around for another to 
take his place. He will be handing in his resigna- 
tion in a month or two to go into the office or store 
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of some friend he has made carrying messages at a 


| centanda half. A few who develop unusual talent | 
| for handling crowds of their fellows are drafted | 
| into the higher rank of the service itself; nearly 


| all the managers, even up to general manager, 

have come up from the ranks. 

But the great mass of the boys graduate into 

| business offices where their experience as mes- 
senger serves them and their employer well. A 

| number pick up the knowledge necessary to fill a 


at the district office, where the instruments are 
always clicking off messages. 

What do the boys get for their work? In some 
cases what they can earn — notably those who 
work for telegraph companigs. 
half to two cents a message is their rate. The 
general jobbers of the district offices make from 
three dollars to four and a half dollars a week, and 
sometimes as much more in “tips.” To offset these 
there are the fines for tardiness or inattention that 
in themselves refute the charge that gives the race 
to the snail. 

There is as little doubt that the policy which 


times what he gets when at work redounds to his 
benefit in the end, as that it is an injustice and 
| hardship to the lad for the moment. 

The messenger-boys of New York have struck 
| Swiee in recent years against the imposition of 
these fines, but it proved true in their case that the 
company could go longer without their dividends 


resulted in failure. 

Trusted and tempted as he is, it is far rarer that 
a messenger-boy goes astray than that he catches a 
thief, so to speak, on the wing. He is everywhere, 
and his experience has taught him to act quickly, 
and never to lose his head, prime requisites in a 
thief-catcher. 

With the exception of the fine Murray Hill ladies 
who stuff him with candy to his hurt, nobody ever 
pets the messenger-boy. He has to hoe his own 
row unaided, and if he does it without slipping he 
deserves much more credit than the boy who has 





Fourteenth Street, particularly in the | 


abuses under which he suffers; his employment at | 





telegraph operator’s place, while waiting their turn | 


From a cent and a | 


charges the boy for being late at the rate of five | 


than the boys without their dinners, and the strikes | 


| is the kepi of the French army. 

Late in the last century the French army had in 
its service a corps of Hungarians and other for- 
eigners from the Austrian part of the world, who 





town and slumming with wealthy patrons from brought with them a tall, stiff c¥lindrical hat which 


they called a csako. It was made sometimes of 
| felt, sometimes of leather, and was from ten to 
| twelve inches high. 

The French give their fashions to other people, 
but in the first place they commonly adopt them 
| from other people. They took up the csako or 
“shako” almost at once. It replaced the old-fash 
ioned, three-cornered hat, which, in the minds of 
the Revolutionary French, went with powdered 
hair and monarchies. They did not know when 
they donned the shako that they were wearing an 
emblem of a worse monarchy than that of the 
Bourbons. 

The shako was, in fact, but a development of the 
Tartar toque, which the Albanians and Illyrians 
were forced to wear by the early Turks in token of 
their conquest and servitude. A humiliating badge 
in the first place, it became a fashion in south 
eastern Europe, and thence was adopted, as we 
have said, by the French. 

But the shako itself was unfit for actual military 
service. It had to be thrown away ina hard fight, 
leaving the soldier without head-gear. It became 
lower and lower in height, and was changed in 
many particulars. Finally, whent the French 
soldiers went to fight in Algeria, where the hot 
climate rendered the shako unfit for campaigning, 
one corps came out in a low cap which had a visor, 
and only one round piece of the shako remaining. 
It was as if only the top of the cylindrical shako 
had been preserved, and attached to a little cloth, 
allowed to tip forward over the forehead. 

This new head-gear was called the /épi. 





No one 
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| knows where this word originated. It may have 
been an extension and corruption of the English 
word cap. It is pronounced in French almost as if 
spelled keppy. 

The use of the képi extended rapidly in the 
French army, though the shako remained as the 
wear of certain corps, and was definitely abolished, 
in all branches of the French service, only in 1898. 

American military fashions have always been 
imitated from Europe. From the three-cornered 
hat of the Continentals, which was French, to the 
spiked helmet of the present day, which is German, 
the head-gear of our soldiers has been essentially 
foreign. The caps of the Civil War were not an 
exception. They were simply the Algerian /épi, 
with but little modification. 

The round board in the front of the soldier cap of 
the war period was an inconvenience. The rest of 
the cap seemed to have too much cloth in it, and 
this board floated about loosely, sometimes causing 
the cap to tip forward. 

When, after the war, it became a fashion for the 
members of schools and other organizations to 
wear “soldier caps” by way of uniform, this defect 
was remedied to a considerable extent by making 
the top-board smaller, putting it farther back 
toward the top of the head, and limiting the amount 
of cloth used. 

The first high-school boys who wore these caps 
had upon the front of them, in Roman letters, the 
initials “H. 8. B.,” for High-School Battalion; and 
as a consequence, they were known, when they 
went abroad, as “home-sick babies.” 

They could easily endure this chaff, however. 
Presently it became the fashion to put upon the cap 
the initials of the particular school to which the 
boys belonged. This practice continues. 

Many of these initials are beautifully wrought in 
silver lace and in ornamental forms. 

It was by a long process of evolution that the 
Tartar toque of western Asia became the ordinary 
headgear of the American schoolboy; but there is 
scarcely a detail of the dress of men and women 
that has not been developed in an equally gradual 
descent from some forgotten original. 
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For the Companion. 


THE WIND IN THE BELFRY. 


Iam the wind in the belfry tower, 
And this is the clock that strikes the hour 
High in the heart of the ivy bower,— 
A very good clock, I ween; 
But night by night, when the moon is white, 
And the north is wild with the northern light, 
Hark! how the hammers delve! 
They are striking the hour of twelve. 
And I, I merrily rock the bell 
Toa single solemn, doleful knell; 
And the grizzled sexton in his cell 
Awakes, and counts thirteen. 


“What is the matter with the clock?” 
The sexton cries, with a dreadful shock ; 
His heart at his ribs begins to knock. 

$ ve e, *’Tis a strange machine! 
I wound it up, and I wound it well, 
en a spell has seized the bell. 

he springs and the wheels are sound, 

And the several wheels go round 
Steadily, morn and noon and night— 
Maybe I failed to count it right; 
But it put me igto a proper fright, 
‘or it seemed to strike thirteen!” 


Under the shade of the belfry tower 
Wee Margery dwells in her cottage bower. 
Fair as a morning-glory flower 
Is Margery, child and queen! 
whe woke at the stroke of twelve, last night; 
he mioon at her casement glimmered white, 
And the clock pealed forth its rune 
Toa single solemn tune. 
She counted the chime with a joyous thrill 
As L rocked the bell with a royal will, 
For Haroers’s birthday over the hill 
Seemed ringing the years—thirteen! 


Deep in his desolate cell apart 
A prisoner listens, with aching heart, 

To the far night-voices, and teardrops start 
The tremulous lids between. 
“Life, love—farewell!”—but the midn 
Even now has numbered his lonely ce 

And into his fever rain 

Dropped comfort and hope again. 
“Not all forgotten!” he gone, sighs. 
“Not all forgotten! With pitying eyes 
Look down, dear Lord, from out thy skies, 
Look down and save ‘Thirteen.’ ” 


Iam the wind in the belfry tower; 
And this is the dove in the ivy bower; 
She bides and bides through shine and shower. 
ittle she cares, I ween, 
With the soft warm nest beneath her breast 
ether the wind blow east or west. 
She will coo, and coo, and coo, 
With a tremulous, sweet ado! 
I would not fright her, or give offense, 
For the dove is the bird of innocence, 
And littie she heeds my gay pestense 
Of striking the hour, thirteen! 


IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
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ONCE IN A WHILE. 


Once in a while the sun shines out, 

And the arching skies are a perfect blue; 
Once in a while mid clouds of doubt 

Faith’s fairest stars come peeping through. 
Our paths lead down by the meadows fair 
ere the sweetest blossoms nod and smile ; 
And we lay aside our cross of care, 

ce in a while. 


a 
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Once ina while within our own 
We feel the hand of a steadfast friend ; 
Once in a while we hear a tone 
Of love with the heart’s own voice to blend. 
And the dearest of all our dreams come true, 
And on life’s way is a golden mile: 
Each thirsting flower is kissed with dew, 
Once in a while. 
Once in a while in the desert sand 
We find a spot of the fairest green ; 
Once in a while from where we stand 
The hills of Paradise are seen. 
And a perfect joy in our hearts we hold, 
A joy that the world cannot defile ; 
We trade earth’s dross for the purest gold, 
Once in a while. 


NIXON WATERMAN. 


For the Companion. 


HER TWENTY-DOLLAR GOLD- 
PIECE. 


Thirty years ago the pastor of a young Brook- 
lyn church made an earnest appeal to his people 
for subscriptions to build a new house of worship. 
The enterprise, for some time in full movement, 
had stopped soon after the breaking out of the 
Civil War. 

One of the hearers of that appeal was a gentle- 
man from New York, who spoke of it that 
Sunday evening at his boarding-house table. 

Among the boarders was a young lady who 
had known the Brooklyn pastor, and had once 
received from him some slight service. 

She was a school teacher, who had her living 
to earn, and had then no special interest in relig- 
ious work; but her mind and imagination dwelt 
on the story of the church effort across the river 
with unusual emphasis. Gratitude, novelty, and 
something of a feeling perhaps more sacred than 
either decided her to inake a donation. 

She went to Brooklyn and gave the pastor a 
twenty-dollar gold-piece. At first he refused to 
keep it, because he knew the amount was more 
than she could well afford to give; but she in- 
sisted, and told him it was the first time she had 
ever given anything to a religious object. It was 
a new experience to her, and she felt her reward 
for the act in the happiness of doing it. 

The piece of money was kept, and its story told 
—and so well told that the discouraged congre- 
gation took heart from it, renewed their efforts, 
and soon raised funds enough to complete the 
building. 

To the young lady that contribution was the 
beginning of a moral earnestness that changed 
and ennobled her own life, and helped and blessed 
many other lives. 

She became a regular attendant at the church 
she had assisted, and there commenced her Chris- 
tian childhood. To-day the two sons of herself 
and her Christian husband are Christian young 
men soon to graduate, it is expected, with high 
college honors, and both active members of a 
Western city church. 

The poor school teacher’s twenty-dollar gold- 
piece has lived its usefulness over and over again 
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| trates what can be accomplished by humoring the 


| would tramp around like a wild animal, and get 





in the eloquent words of the man who received it, 
and its story has imparted new enthusiasm and 
faith to many struggling congregations. Doubt- 
less it will go on doing good for many a year to 
come. 
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AN AFRICAN KING. 
After Emin Pasha had learned of the fall of 








Khartoum and the conquest of the Sudan by the 
Mahdists, he gave up hope of being able to defend | 
the Equatorial Province with the force at his dis- 
posal. To rescue the Egyptians who garrisoned | 
the various posts was now his first duty, and he 
began to make his plans for a march to the sea. 
The only practical route appeared to lie through 
the kingdom of Unyoro, which bounds the Province 
on the southeast. Accordingly he sent his medical 
officer, Vita Hassan, with valuable presents of 
ivory and other things, to the king of the country 
to obtain permission for the passage of the troops 
through his dominions. 


This African monarch, who was named Kabarega, 
though in outward appearance a mere savage, 
showed that he possessed some of the qualities of 
a successful ruler. 

Among the presents sent to him was a little box 
which had come from Mambettu, a country in the 
extreme western part of the Province. When the 
king noticed that it was made of a single piece of 
wood, he was very much pleased with it, and asked 
the envoy whether he thought that his subjects 
were capable of imitating such work. 

“I answered him,” says Vita Hassan, ‘that the 
Wanyoro had no experience in such work, and that 
it would be very difficult for them to do it as well 
as the Mambettu, who were skilled in fashionin 
out of a block of wood the most varied and difficult 
objects. Ina really artistic manner they are able 
to make dishes, plates, bowls, stands, and even 
Turkish {pgs with their iong and crooked necks. 

“The Wanyoro, on the other hand, understand 
the preparation of skins. This is their specialty, as 
wood-working is that of the Mambettu. My words 
aroused the jealousy of Kabarega, and he counted 
on his fingers to five, and then said, ‘On this day,’ 
— to the fifth finger, ‘come here again, and 

will show you whether or not my people can make 
a box like this.’ 

“On the fifth day the Wanyoro had succeeded, 
under the most frightful threats of the king, in 
manufacturing a similar box of perhaps even better 
construction. Full of pride, Kabarega showed it 
to me with the words, ‘What use is it being a king 
if I cannot get my subjects to make everything 
which I wish?’ 

“*But what if you desire something which is be- 
yond their ability or their knowle ge , 

“*There is no need of that, for I have not lost my 
head; I shall never bid them fetch me the moon, 
but if it is a thing which is not beyond our — 
I cannot permit that they should give up at the first 
difficulty.’ 

“For a negro king this seemed to be very reason- 
able, and I bowed my assent.” 
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ADVICE TO LAW STUDENTS. 


Law students often suffer acutely from two fears. 
They suspect that they have no “business capacity,” 
and they dread speaking in court. Mr. Charles G. 
Leland, otherwise known as “Hans Breitmann,”’ 
confesses in his ‘‘Memoirs”’ that when he was a law 
student he suffered terribly from these two appre- 
hensions. Havingin mind nervous young men who 
are studying law, he offers some encouraging sug- 





“A few months’ practice in a mercantile college 
will go far to relieve the first apprehension [of no 
business ee ], while as regards stage fright, it 
can be easily educated out of anybody, as I have 
since those days educated it out of myself, so that 
rising to debate or speak inspires in me a gaudium 
certaminis [a joy of struggle], which increases 
with the certainty of being attacked. 

“Let the aspirant begin by reading papers before, 
let us say, a family or school, and continue to do 
so frequently and at as short intervals as possible 
before such societies or lyceums as will listen to 
him. Then let him speak from memory or impro- 
vise and debate. This should form a part of all 
education whatever, and it should be thorough. 

“It is specially needed for lawyers and divines, 
yet a great oe of both are most insufticiently 
trained in it; and while I was studying law it was 
never mentioned to me. I was never taken into 
court or practically employed in any manner what- 
ever.” 

Mr. Leland puts his finger upon the weak spot in 
the education of lawyers and ministers—the neglect 
of training them to express their ideas before an 
audience. But he fails to mention one fault that 
handicaps young men—the absence in the family 
of clear, idiomatic, expressive English. 

There is a professor at Crozier Theological Semi- 
nary, Elias H. Johnson,—he will pardon the writer, 
who has known him from childhood, for using him 
as an illustration,—whose English, while he was a 
student at Rochester University, was the admira- 
tion of his fellows. The students who listen to 
him to-day wonder at it. He owes it to his mother, 
who never permitted herself to use a slovenly 
sentence before her children, and whose voice, 
even when giving an order, was modulated to the 
demands of rhythm. 

Such a family education ruled both ear and voice. 
And those who listen to Professor Johnson hardly 
— which most to admire—his English or his 

eas. 
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HUMORIYG A HORSE. 


Mr. H. C. Merwin, in his “Road, Track and 
Stable,” says that the peculiar success of American 
horse-trainers is due chiefly to the fact that they 
have consulted the equine nature, and instead of 
subduing the horse’s spirit, have endeavored to 
win his confidence. ‘Instead of breaking colts,” 
he adds, “we ‘gentle’ them.” He has seen a high- 
spirited stallion, on the fourth occasion of his being 
in harness, driven to a top-wagon, and going so 
kindly that the owner did not hesitate to take his 
child of three years with him. 


The case of Johnston, the famous pacer, illus- 


sensitive equine disposition. 

“He was the most nervous horse that 1 ever 
saw,” writes John Splan, his trainer and driver, 
“and I found that in shipping him about from one 
track to another he became more nervous and 
irritable. If you left him alone in the stable, he 


himself in a sweat. If anybody went into the stall 
next to him, and began to hammer or make any- 
thing like a loud noise, he would try to climb out 
of the window. Whenever a stranger stepped into 
his stall, he would give a snort and back into the 
farthest corner.” 

With some difticulty Splan obtained the services 





of a quiet, faithful “rubber,” or groom, called 
“Dave.” Dave procured a dog as additional com- 
pany for Johnston, and these three remained insep- 
arable through the period of Johnston’s training. | 
It was a matter of course that the groom should | 
sleep in the stall, but he never left it, day or | 
night, having all his meals brought there. 


Under this treatment Johnston rapidly improved. 
He me less nervous, ate better, and in the 
event lowered the pacing record to 2.06%, a mark 
which has not yet been surpassed upon a regula- 
tion track. 

All the great trotters have had their grooms. 
Goldsmith Maid, like Johnston, had not only a 

m,—*Old Charlie,”—but a dog. For five years 
Jid Charlie was never absent from her stall except 
for two nights. 

“They were a great family,” says Mr. Doble, 
“that old mare, Old Charlie and the dog—appar- 
ently interested in nothing else in the world but 
themselves, and getting along together as well as 

ou could wish. When it was bedtime Charlie 
would lie down on his cot in one corner of the stall, 
his pillow being a bag ae pe the mare’s morn- 
ing feed of oats; the Maid would ensconce herself 


in another corner, and somewhere else in the stall | 


the dog would stretch himself out. 

“About five o’clock in the morning the Maid 
would get a little restless and hungry. She knew 
well enough where the oats were, and would come 
over to where Charlie was sleeping and stick her 


nose under his head, and in this manner wake him | 


and give notice that she wanted to be fed.” 
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For the Companion. 


SLUMBER SONG. 


Creep into my arms, my baby dear, 
And mother will s to you, soft and low, 
A little pong you = be glad to hear 
Of the old moon-sheep and her lambs, that go 
Up the sky 
And down the sky, 
And over the hills that seem so high. 
The moon is the mother sheep, my dear ; 
ne stars are her little lambs, and they 
Follow her, follow her, there and here, 
In the wide sky-meadows to leap and play, 
Pp the sky 
And down the ay 
And over the hill-tops, by and by. 
Rock-a-by, baby, and go to sleep. 
The little star-laypbs will sleepy grow. 
And all lie down with the moon to slee 
Till the sun goes down at night, and so 
Up the sk 


And down the sky 
The moon and her little white lambs go by. 
Go to sleep, 
And mother’ll keep 
Watch o’er her lamb, like the old moon-sheep. 
EBEN E. REXFORD. 
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ANSWERS TO SUIT. 


In “Seventy Years of Irish Life,” by W. R. 
Le Fanu, it is asserted that in giving answers the 
Trish peasantry, asa rule, have no great regard for 
truth, but reply as they think will be most agreea- 
ble to the questioner. An Italian organ-grinder, 
weary after a long walk, asked a peasant whom he 
met how far he was from Cork. “Just four short 
miles,” was the answer. “What do you mean,” 
said a priest, who happened to pass at the time, 
“by deceiving the poor fellow? You know well 
enough it’s eight long miles.” ‘Sure, your rever- 
ence,” said the other, “I seen the poor boy was 
tired, and I wanted to keep his courage up. If he’s 
heard your reverence—but I’m plazed to think he 
didn’t—he’d be down-hearted entirely.” 

An Irish gentleman was shooting with an Eng- 
lish friend, a Mr. B. They had very little sport. 
So Mr. B. said, “I'll ask this countryman whether 
there are any birds about here.” 

“No use to ask him,” said his companion; “he’ll 
only tell you lies.” 


“I'll ask him, at all events,” said Mr. B. “My 
good man, are there any birds about here?” 

“Lots of birds, yer honor.” 

“Tell me what sorts of birds.” 

“Well, now, your honor, there’s uses and 


— and snipes and ducks and all sorts of 
rds.” 

“Ask him,” whispered the Irish 
‘whether there are any thermometers.’ 

“Tell me,” said B., “do you ever see any ther- 
mometers about here?” 

“Well, now, your honor, if there was a nice frost, 
the place would be alive with them.” 

Many years afterward, as the author drove with 
his wife from Killarney to Kenmare, he told her this 
story. She could hardly believe it. He said: 
“Plbtry with this boy, and you’ll see that he’ll say 
much the same.” 

So he said to the barelegged boy, who was run- 
ning along by the side of the carriage: 

“What is the name of the little river near us?” 

“°Tis the Finntry, your honor.” 

“Are there any fish in it?” 

“There is, your honor.” 

“What sort of fish?” 

“There do be throuts and eels, your honor.” 

“Any salmon?” 

“There do be an odd one.” 

“Any white trout?” 

“There do be a good lot of them.” 

“Any thermometers?” 

“Them does be there, too, your honor, but they 
comes up lather in the season than the white 
throuts.’ 


gentleman, 
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LIKE A BAD PENNY. 


Captain Kay, of the British navy, was at anchor 
in Aden Harbor after three years in the East 
Indies. Being now on his way home, he began to 
clear out his cabin. Among his traps was a hat- 
case, which, being opened, disclosed a “tile” which 
had once been new and fashionable, but was now 
moth-eaten and out of date. Inside of it, in indeli- 
ble ink, was printed its owner’s name. The captain 
glanced at it, and said to his servant, ‘Throw it 
overboard.” 


Overboard it went. Soon afterward one of the 
crew of a boat from the flagship, coming from the 
shore, espied the hat floating in the water, picked 
it up, read the name inside, and carried it to the 
commander of his ship, who in turn sent it to 
Captain Kay with his compliments, supposing it to 
have fallen overboard. 

“Hang the hat!” said Captain Kay, and he 
chucked it overboard again, adding, “Tell your 
commander I’m very much obliged to him.” 

Two hours afterward the hat again reappeared, 
this time with Captain N *s compliments. Cap- 
tain N—— was the commander of an American 
man-of-war lying farther down the harbor, and the 
hat had been c <ed up by one of his boats. Cap- 
tain N—— had dried it carefully, and then sent it to 
its owner. 

“Tell Captain N—— I am greatly obliged to him,” 
said Captain Kay, and the American officer de- 
parted. 

“Confound the hat!” said Captain Kay. “I shall 
have to ask N to dinner. Here, bring me a 
lump of coal, or something else that is heavy.” 

A lump of coal was placed in the hat, and the hat 
was taken down the accommodation ladder, care- 
= allowed to fill with water, and watched till it 
sank. 

“That's the last of that /” said Captain Kay. 

Two days later a parcel arrived, addressed to 
“Captain Kay, H. M.S.S—,” with fourteen rupees 
eight annas to pay. The money was paid, the 
= opened, and behold! here once more was 
he discarded hat, looking more disreputable than 
ever. 








With it was a very civil note from the Aden 
superintendent of lice. diving-boy, he 
explained, had brought up the hat. The superin 
tendent had found the owner’s name inside. He 
had taken for granted that Captain Kay would 
wish the boy’s honesty rewarded, and so had taken 
the liberty to give him a rupee. He hoped his 
action would meet with approval. The ice sta- 
tion fees were one rupee, with boat hire twelve 
rupees eight annas. 

Japtain Kay paid these different charges; then he 
ordered a big fire lighted in the stoke-hole, and 
| after jumping on the hat he ordered it pushed into 
the hottest part of the furnace. He watched it 
burn, and even as it crumbled into ashes the in- 
scription, “Captain Kay, R. N.,” was still visible. 





~ 
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TWO KENTUCKY HEROES. 


The Lexington Light Infantry, commonly known 
as the Old Infantry, was organized in 1789, when 
an Indian invasion was threatened. It was one of 
the first companies to volunteer in the War of 1812, 
and the historian of Lexington, Kentucky, records 
an incident of the march to Fort Wayne, which, as 
he says, “speaks volumes for the principtes which 
actuated the men.” A member of the company 
found himself utterly overcome with fatigue on the 
last day of the march. He sank into the prairie 
grass, and as his companions passed him, file after 
file, he was seen to be weeping. 


An officer stopped to help him into one of the 
wagons, and to inquire what he was weeping for. 
For answer the man said: ‘“‘What will they say in 
Lexington when they hear that James Huston gave 
out?” 

During this war occurred the massacre at French- 
town, where the Light Infantry lost half its mem- 
bers. The name of one of them, Charles Searles, 
should never be forgotten. With several other 

risoners he was sitting — the ground when an 

ndian drew a tomahawk and struck what was 
intended for a fatal blow. Searles lifted his hand 
and partially averted the stroke, receiving it upon 
his shoulder instead of upon his head. 

Then he sprang to his feet, snatched the toma- 
hawk from the Indian and was about to take 
vengeance upon him, when Doctor Bowers, another 
captive, called out that if he struck the Indian, all 
the prisoners would certainly be killed. 

Atthe word Searles dropped his lifted arm, let 
fall the weapon, and the astonished savage picked 
it up and with one blow despatched him. 

The other hero was James Higgins, a man who 
had always been regarded as peculiarly wanting in 
courage. A large number of Indians had taken 
shelter in a barn, from which they were pouring a 
destructive fire upon the whites. 

“Let me go and smoke ’em out,” said James 
_ % 

ermission was given, and he coolly picked up a 
big blazing “chunk” from a camp-fire, and walked 
through a perfect hailstorm of bullets up to the 
barn and applied the blaze. The building was soon 
too hot for the Indians. 

After that, it was unsafe for any one to say aught 
against Higgins in the presence of the “Old 
Infantry.” He lived to a good old age, and was 
suave known as “the man who smoked out the 

ndians.” 





———_—_<-o2—__—_—_ 
LIKE A BARREL OF CRANBERRIES. 


“Ignorance of things ginerally pervents us from 
enjoyin’ a dreadful lot of happiness in this life,” 
said Aaron Linscott to the minister one day. He 
was given to this form of discourse with the cler- 
gyman, doubtless on the same principle that Jed 
him to talk sickness with his doctor and crops with 
his neighbors. : 


“You git a ter’ble blind view of life an’ the way 
things is runnin’ if you don’t edicate gf up 
to knowin’ a blessin’ when you see it. hen I see 
folks throwin’ their blessin’s away, it allers makes 
me think of a barr’l of cranb’ries.” 
| A barrel of cranberries! If the visitor felt small 

interest before, he certainly lacked none now. He 
expressed his surprise. 

“Yis, a barr’l of cranb’ries,” said Aaron. ‘When 
I was out in the West Injies there was a man tuk 
keer of me when I was sick, an’ he wouldn’t take 

ay, but said I could send him somethin’ off the 
arm; so when I got home I shipped him a barr’] 
of cranb’ries by a vessel that was goin’ out from 
our place. 

“Well, after a time a letter kem back. He writ 

very perlite an’ seemed grateful, but he said, most 
| unfort’nate, that the fruit looked putty, but he hed 
| to throw it away, for in comin’ it hed turned sour.” 
| And then Aaron added his moral: ‘Ihat’s what 
I call missin’ the sweetness of things ’cause you 
didn’t know how to get at it.” 
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REWARDED AT LAST. 


In a Western paper, under the heading “Situa- 
| tions Wanted,” appeared the following advertise. 
ment, which shows in a fair degree the versatility 
| and modesty of one American printer: 


“Wanted.—Situation by a Practical Printer, who 
| is competent to take charge of any department in 
a printing and publishing house. Would accept a 
professorship in any of the academies. Has no 
objection to teach ornamental painting and pen- 
manship, geometry, trigonometry, and many other 
sciences. Has had some experience as a lay 
preacher. Would have no objection to form a small 
class of A ee J ladies and gentlemen to instruct 
them in the higher branches. To a dentist or 
chiropodist he would be invaluable; or he would 
cheerfully accept a position as bass or tenor singer 
in a choir.” 

Remarkable as it may seem, this advertisement 
appeared day after day, indicating that the gifted 
printer was still without a situation. At last there 
appeared this addition to the notice: 

“P.8 ill accept an offer to saw and split wood 
at less than the usual rates.” 

The advertisement was not inserted again, so that 
the readers of the paper were left to infer that at 
last the versatile printer’s acquirements had met 
with appreciation. 


— 


THE WRONG WORD. 


There was a justice of the peace in a South. 
western town who was apt to confuse long words 
| in a manner which used to excite merriment in the 
| court-room. 


| On one occasion a negro who was a notorious 
| thief of live stock was a before this justice 
| for trial, and in spite of convincing proofs against 
him pleaded “not guilty.” He added an assevera- 
tion of his innocence on all previous occasions. 
“Come, Ned,” said the justice, shaking his head 
vely, “it won’t do for you to deny it. You 
| know you stole hogs up in our neighborhood when 


| you were only a boy, for | was accessory to it!’ 





| 


— ———pe 


WHAT English word is it, the first two letters 
of which signify a man, the first three a woman, 
reat man, and the whole a great 
Heroine.—New York Ledger. 


the first four a 
| woman? 
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all covered up. Poor little Ruby! he isn’t used Mamma Thomes didn’t know, and neither do I. | 
to it, either. I’m afraid he’ll just about freeze to | But I do know that Zerubbabel never has refused 
death, mama.” to go, from that day to this. | 
“It would serve him right if he did,’* said | Sides } 
Mamma Thomes, decidedly. ‘*ButI guess there’s | 
no danger of it; I think he’ll come out all right.”’ | 
| And so he did. Next morning, before any one 
|in the house was up, there came a funny little | 
| thumping noise, that wasn’t exactly knocking, on 
| the door. It was Zerubbabel, bumping his nose Then they will bring the jolly spring, 


against it. When the door was opened there he And oh, won’t that be nice? 
} | , e aad 9 
stood, a sadder and wiser pony. Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


Fannie gave a little scream of delight. cas 1. 


“Oh! oh, you dear little precious!’’ she cried. Tommy heard his mother call an insect that | 
“Why, he isn’t wet a bit, mamma; but I know | was flying round them the darning-needle. The 
Where do you s’pose he’s 























For the Companion. 
FEBRUARY. 


Just eight and twenty days 
Of storm and snow and ice; 
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For the Companion. 
A DREAM GARDEN. 
(Frost on the Window- Panes.) 


| CHARADE, 
| My jirst is rough and bristling. 


§ ndow-panes 
See the slumbering window-pan My second—clear and cool, 





next day he said: ‘“‘Maimma, were those funny 


Dreaming of the leafy lanes; 
Of the graceful fronds of fern 
Each with arabesque 
and turn; 


Of the groves of state- 
ly pine 

All festooned with 
trailing vine; 

Branches bending, ten- 
drils curled, 

Fairest garden in the 


world. 
Ah, in peeps the morn- 
ing sun! 
Whispers softly, 


“Night is done;” 
Wakes the window 
with his beams, 
Drives away the gar- 

den dreams. 
THOMAS TAPPER. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


ZERUBBABEL. 

“Dear me!’’ said 
Fannie, puckering her 
forehead into a dozen 
wrinkles. ‘Get up, 
Ruby!” 

Ruby was short for 
Zerubbabel, and Zer- 
ubbabel was the name 
of a shaggy little 
pony. He and his 
small mistress were 
out on a Kansas 
prairie, a mile from 
home, and twice as far 
from the schoolhouse. 

It was after four 
o’clock, but it was a 
great deal darker than 
it ought to have been, 
because of a dull, gray 
haze spreading over 
the sky. The air was 
growing colder, too. 
Fannie couldn't help 
shivering. She knew 
what it all meant very 
well; she hadn't seen 
half a dozen Western 
blizzards for nothing. 
Oh dear! it seemed as 
if Zerubbabel didn’t 
more than creep! 

“Go along, Ruby !’’ 
she said ; and then she 
struck him with her 
whip harder than he 
could remember ever 
having been struck 
before in all his life. 

How astonished he 
was ! He stopped short 
with a little snort, 
and looked around 
at Fannie. Then he 
gave his funny head 
a shake, and took a 
step forward. 

“Get up, Ruby!” 
said Fannie; and then 
she struck him again, 
harder than before, 
because the air kept 
growing sharper and 
the sky grayer every 
minute. I think my- 
self she should have 
known better. But 
she hadn’t been ac- 
quainted with Zerub- 
babel a great while, and wasn’t used to all of 
his tricky ways. She didn’t know that she might 
as well tie him up as to strike him any time— 
naughty little Zerubbabel! 

But she found it out very soon. Zerubbabel 
stopped again. He shook his head and tossed it 
angrily. He said as plainly as he knew how that 
he wouldn’t take another step. 
his neck and coaxed him, but it wasn’t a bit of 
use; he would not go. 

So Fannie did the very wisest thing she could 
have done. Half-crying, she slipped out of her 
saddle and hurried away home, leaving Zerub- 
babel standing there as stubborn as anything you 
can think of. 

Mamma was provoked enough, because the 
pony had been warranted ‘‘perfectly kind.” 
tears gathered in Fannie’s blue eyes as she stood 
at the window a little while after, watching the 
thick snow-cloud drive past. 


“O mamma,” she said. ‘I’m afraid he'll get 


Fannie patted | 


But | 


| he’s real hungry! 
| been ?”” 


things we saw yesterday safety-pins ?”’ 


‘Ts jonquils lift their golden eyes, 
And peep around in sad surprise 


a 


Upon the frozen world. 


The summer flowers are cuddled tight 
In fleecy blankets soft and white 
The ferns in bed are curled. 


The trees have dropped their banners green 
And glitter in the silver sheen 
Of Winter’s icy breath. 


The squirrel and the timid hare 
In cozy nests are tucked with care, 
Their snowy roof beneath. 


But gaily through the biting cold 
Comes February, blithe and bold, 


And leads a laughing line; 


A line of little girls and boys 
Who welcome with a merry noise 


Above the cascade glistening— 
Lies, a deep and silent pool. 

My whole, a mighty 
capital, so stately 
and so grand, 

Is far away across the 
sea, in a famous 
foreign land. 


2. 
PROVERB PUZZLE. 
Take one word of 

each proverb to form 
a saying about the 
Second of February. 
The half is 
than the whole. 
Rainbow in the morn 


more 


ing, 
Let the shepherd take 

warning. 

He who 
when he 
have not 
would. 

A good name is 
rather to be chosen 
than great riches. 

No one is so blind as 
he who will not see. 

Discretion is the 
better part of valor. 

Speak of the wolf, 
and he is at the door. 

A cat in gloves 
catches no mice. 

The heart knoweth 
his own bitterness. 


will not 
may shal) 
when he 


When the steed is 
stolen, shut the stable 
door. 


Reckon not on your 
chickens before they 
are hatched. 

Candlemas day, hali 
the corn and half the 
hay. 

Better to wear out 
than to rust out. 

Strike while the iron 
is hot. 

There ‘is no new 
thing under the sun. 


3. 


RIDDLE. 


1. I stand still wher 
ever there isa growin 


tree. 2. But I wal 
upon many times four 
legs. 3. am in the 


hands of every gun 
ner, 4, and around the 
neck of some aged 
preachers. 5. Iam the 
progenitor of a family. 
6. I am used daily by 
hotel cooks, and 7, I 
am the main reliance 
of business men. Add 
one letter to my name, 
and 8, I am the start- 
ing point for ships. 9. 

am sometimes the 
means of making men 
criminals or maniacs, 
yet 10, Il am an instru. 
ment for punishing 
criminals. 


Our good St. Valentine. 


So hurry on to join the band, 
And greet him with an outstretched hand, 
To him your secrets tell; 


Before he passes on his way, 
And hardly gives us time to say, 


4. 
HISTORICAL PUZZLE. 


’T was writ by one who 
ruled, yet king was 


not, 

And read by one 
whose mood was 
fiery hot. 

Through it from all his 
pomp the writer 
fell, 

And to his power bade 
a sad farewell. 


‘‘Dear Valentine, farewell!’’ 








For the Companion. 
LITTLE JOHN JOE—THE ESKIMO. 


Little John Joe 
Was an Eskimo, 
And lived in a hut that was built of snow; 
His home mundane, 
Near the Arctic main, 
With a sheet of ice for his window-pane. 





He thought he struck 
Remarkable luck, 
With his sealskin coat trimmed with eider duck, 
And fastened in 
| With a whalebone pin; | 
And his stockings made of a reindeer’s skin. 
His sledge displayed | 
Such a grand parade, | 
Of two frozen fish were its runners made; | 
Eight dogs abreast 
To do all the rest; 
Jolin Joe snapped his sinew whip with a zest. 


He had to eat 

Frozen seals for meat, 
Sometimes a little whale blubber, for treat; 

He often said 

He would like some bread; 
But the Eskimos ate seaweed instead. 


’Twas fun, you know, 

But little John Joe 
Regretted becoming an Eskimo, 

As more and more, 

He came to explore 
The primitive customs of Labrador. 


For you must know 

That Little John Joe 
Was not really—truly—an Eskimo; 

But then they say, 

He just plays that play, 
Whenever a big blizzard comes his way. 


<-o- 


“HE ought to be opened,” said three-year-old| 7, Authors. 8. 
Eddie, on seeing a picture of a man in full armor. 


5. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


In cherish, not in love; 
In raven, notin dove; 
In kidnap, not in steal; 
In shoulder, not in 
heel; 
In novel, not in book; 
In seeing, not in look; 
In mother, notin child; 
In savage, not in wild; 
In scissors, not in 
knife; 
In widow, not in wife; 
In haughty, not in 
meek; 
In mighty, not in weak. 
| A church day you'll please to seek. 
6. 
HIDDEN NAMES. 
A poetess, with three of her poems. 
Tirza Ann Gilot Herbert Webb. 
| Elihu O’Garra. 
| Iida G. Widaw’s Cousin 
| The free gusts on Pounero Mts 
| 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Burro. 

2.1. Leer-reel. 2. Meet-teem. 3. Room-moor,. 
| 4. Delf-fled. 5. Dial-laid. 6. Yard-dray. 7. Tar- 
rat. 8. Rebut-tuber. 9%. Part-trap. 10. Deem- 


meed. 

8. History (his, tory). 

4. Candidate—from the Latin word candidus, 
| meaning white. (In old Rome an aspirant for 
| oftice always wore a white toga to signify his fitness 
for election.) 
| §&. 1. Tennis. 2. Tag. 
Cat’s cradle. 5. Hop scotch. 
Puss in the corner. 9%. 
| Bridge is breaking down. 


8. Crow-k (croquet). 4. 
6. Hunt the slipper. 
London 
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BRONCO. 


CIVILIZING 


In recent years the popularity of the horse called 
the “bronco” has greatly increased in this country 
and in England. The bronce, as he is known in 
the eastern part of the country, is a horse of the 


breed native to the region of the United States | 


west of the one hundredth meridian, or to the 
northern part of Mexico. Sometimes, when the 
horse is a descendant of the wild herds which once 
roamed the Southwestern states, it would be more 
proper to call him a mustang; and if he is an 
Indian pony from the Northwest, the word 
“cayuse” would describe his breed more accu. 
rately. But any horse of the wild Western breed 
and uncouth shape, and having a brand upon his 
flank, is popularly styled a bronco in the East. 

This horse is probably the toughest, hardiest and 
most long-winded animal of the horse kind in the 
world. His constitution in this respect is a curious 
instance of the workings of the law of evolution. 

The bronco, mustang, or cayuse is almost invari- 
ably the descendant of horses brought to the 
American Continent by the Spaniards who con- 
quered Mexico and countries to the southward. 
Spain, from which the horses were brought, had 
inherited some good horses from the Moors— 
animals rendered hardy and remarkably enduring 
by centuries of hard riding and rough usage, in 
which they had little food except what forage they 
could pick up in an arid country. Those who 
could not stand this kind of life simply died early, 
leaving the race to be perpetuated by the hardier 
individuals. 

From Spain some of these animals were brought 
to America. This transplantation in its turn 
weeded out the weaklings. In Mexico the horses 
found conditions similar to those under which they 
had been bred in Africa and in Spain. 

They found very little to eat, and were ridden 
hard. Many of them were ridden to death. Those 
which were able to stand this usage were bred 
from, and a marvellously tough, long-winded race 
was produced. 

However, all this time very little attention was 
paid to the looks of the animals, and “staying 
qualities” rather than speed were cultivated. 
Meantime some of them went wild, and spent their 
lives in competition with buffaloes for the grass of 
the plains and the water of the streams and sinks. 
Their native qualities were not lost in this wild 
state, but they became small and ugly at the same 
time that they became marvellously tough. 

All the fine nervousness of the Arabian horse 
was bred out of them by this process. A bronco 
will stand sometimes for half a day without moving 
a hair’s breadth out of his tracks, and almost 
without switching his tail. They are not ordinarily 
vicious, though they sometimes resist doggedly 
treatment which they are not accustomed to. 

Apparently the bronco never thinks of anything. 
The army men and cowboys say that these horses 
will stand anything but kindness. 

It is a fact, which many Eastern farmers have 
discovered who have imported broncos for farm 
work on account of their endurance, that the 
bronco degenerates and becomes what horsemen 
call “rank” under light usage and abundance of 
fool. Though he is capable of extraordinary 
obstinacy under the breaking process, steady usage 
on a farm will tend to keep him quite tame and 
tractable. 

Lately a considerable exportation of American 
broncos to England, where they are converted into 
British “cobs,” chiefly for riding purposes, has 
been going on. A London newspaper says that 
not long ago fifty broncos arrived in Liverpool, 
and were shipped to different parts of the country. 
They had been travelling steadily twenty-three 
days, a week of which time was spent in railway 
trains. 
deck of an ocean steamship. 

They came from their railroad ride in good 
condition. They were sixteen days on the water, 
and all this time their condition remained good. 
As they stepped ashore they seemed as well as if 
they had sailed before the mast all their lives. 
But they were inclined to be obstinate, and the 
English grooms thought they had got hold of some 
hitherto unknown wild animal. 

When these same grooms attempted to break 
them to be ridden in the English fashion instead of 
in the cowboy fashion, the broncos rebelled vio- 
lently. They “bucked” and threw their riders, 
and the use of experts was necessary to reduce 
them to subjection. 

Then their English owners began to try to put 
some flesh on their ribs. This was a still more 
difficult process. “It takes,” says the British 
authority referred to, “a good deal of time anda 
great deal of nourishment. Asa thin man gener- 
ally eats more than a fat man, so a bronco who has 
been accustomed to forage for himself can eat 
several times as much as a horse that has been 
reared in the lap of plenty, and he can do this 
without showing any signs of having done it. 

“Then he begins to fill out, if fed constantly and 
in large quantities. To prevent his ribs from 
becoming again prominent it is necessary to con- 
fine his exercise to small limits. This has its 
drawbacks, for lack of exercise makes him think 
he must have it, so that previous to a sale it is | 
necessary to ride him hard to make him demure 
enough for an English cob. 

“Even in that condition it is not considered safe, 
by good judges, to pick up either of his hind legs to 
examine his hoofs.” 

Eventually, however, the bronco is tamed and 
becomes a famous cob. But a genuine Western 
bronco, with the brand still on his flank, his mane 
and tail beautifully “banged” in English style, 
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Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are saneeuane Agte. ON Basy 
| acknowledged the purest and best. (Adv, | Wantd B ICYO LES eivaients. 
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STAMPS! 300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
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guide. C. OHMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 





SD $3 Printing Press 


For Cards, ete. Circu- 
Bs small news- 
Typesetting 








type,paper,cards,to fact’ry 
Reiscy & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


TELECR P vy. 


rner’s manual of complete imstruction, with de- 
scription of instruments. How to put up Telegraph 
Lines, Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. By mail 








- H. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St., New York. 
A Winning Smile 
Loses half its charm with bad teeth 
Arnica Tooth 
Sin Qtr, SOBD Seirrincs” 
25¢ fardens Gums, Perfumes Breeds 


The most convenient and perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Druggists 
mace ony sy C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 


The Perfection 
Horse Tail Tie | :: 


Beats cleanin wuley 3 Tail. 
All Polished BM 
Sample 25c. “DES MOINES NOVELTY € cu. 
127 W. 4th Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ERFECTION DYES 


Make BRILLIANT and FAST Colors. Send 40c. 
for 6 sample packages (any colors wanted 
and tryethem. Single pac e10c. Beautifu 
sample cards showing new onlors sent FREE. 
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. CUSHING & Co., Box 18, Foxcroft, Me. 
The Latest Novelty 
FOR 
Dresses, 


Shirt Waists, 
Draperies, etc. 
Exquisite weaves, styles & colorings. 
Sold by all Retailers 


UNDER THIS TICKET ONLY. 
“You rub,when you should bring the plaster.” —Shakespeare. 


Ehei best plaster which can be brought for Inflamma- 
tion, Lame Lame tide. Sore Chest, Con ~~ 
oints, 








Coid, taachand, yr Stitch, ane, tiff 
Neuralgia, Sore Throat, or Croup, i 
CONNOLLY’S CROTON OIL PLASTER, 


and 25 cents will brin, 
JOEL A. CONNOLLY 


it by return mail. Agts. wtd. 
LASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 

This Comb is strongly 
endorsed by the Editors 
of the leading Agricul- 
tural papers. 


THE SPRING CURRY COMB. 


—Clock Spring Blade. Softasa Brush. Fits every 
curve, Used by U. 8. Army and by Barnum & Bailey an 
Forepaugh circuses. Sample mailed, post-paid, 25 cts. 


SPRING CURRY COMB CO., 82 Lafayette St., So. Bend, Ind. 
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Dwelli ('% designs 

ray now. ready) shows 70 

if : ig handsome houses, the 
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Then they were immured on the lower | 





with a stout Englishman in tight trousers and a tall | 
hat mounted on his back, undoubtedly makes as | 


comical an appearance as any animal could. 
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Specialists poy in Home Designing. 
Dwellings of all grades, cheap, medium and elaborate. 
Views, plans ana estimates ah Re —_ — sbrens vid 


for $1.00. 
7 Houseman Bike LLEN, fan 12° Mich. 


SEEDS! 
Awarded 
World’s Columbian 
Grand Prize Medal. 
ALWAYS FRE 
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« The substance has 


Sete THE z SAADO +5545 
“SNAP SHOTS;” 


World's Fair Thiough a Camera 


Nicely bound, neat cover, 182 pages. 
200 Beautiful Photo reproductions, 

many of which cannot be dupli- 
eated. Over 1 have already been 
sold at 50 cents a copy. We now offer 
to send to any address. 


Myra n on Teceipt ot 25 Cts. 
* WOODWARD & TIERNAN PRINTING 00., 


North Third 
8ST. LOvis, MO, 











HAIR BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dress- 
ing the hair, restoring color when 
gray and preventing dandruff. It 
cleanses the scalp, ee the hair 
falling and is sure to — 

50 cents and $1, at ggists. 
Send 2-cent stamp and address for free 
ial Fey of DE E ATI *% sipelas, 

ul reme or czeme, rys as 
rulses icmorrholds , 



















FREE 


rina relief mg m. . for eo 
J. MCCLELLAND, SCHENECTADY, ‘NEW YORK. 


STAMPS ¥ -¢ Revenue Packet, 35 varieties only 250, ws 
> 5 aege Packet, ® varieties only 35c 

Albums, 50¢ ~ #iia $2.50 and up to $15.00, ali post-paid: 

Good approv sheets at 50 per cent. ; ter ones and 


oo 








U. S. at fa cent. Good Agents wanted. 
“NE ENGLAND STAMP CO., Boston, Mass. 
DLXON’S 
American Graphite fausnie 5.¥4« 
PENCILS. ——-- —-— 








Are pupoenalied corongem tough leads. If not familiar 
wit them, mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION, and 
aaa cents for samples worth double the money. 

JOS. MIXON CRUC BLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Found. 
Sto; to bottle in another column. 
Look for it and see what we offer. 


“Water White Vanilla” is the best 
extract for flavoring Puddings, 
akes, Sauces, etc. 
T. METCALF CO., 39 Tremont Stree, Boston, Mass. 
(Copyright, 1894.) 






































LYON & & ig Chicago 


Will Mail pn their newly enlarged 
“Catalogue of Band age Uni- 
forms and Equipments. 400 F 
lustrations, describing every pt 
required by Bands or Drum Corps. 
Contains instructions for Amateur Bands, 
Exercises and Drum Maior’s Tactics, By- 
Laws, and 4 Selected List of Band Music. 
HOM Success in Bu 
Business College Course at HO 
Mail. It will Catalogue and First Lesson 2c. stamp. 
Bryant & 8S Tatton, 453 MAIN S?T., Buffalo, N. 


STUD * ness Life is Batia 
pan SY ORLO'S FAIR 








reach of all who take_a OME, by 
OMA. 


ee are interested a 


$s 

< 1 pay you to send 4) 

z cents in stamps for 72-page cata- 

= logue, giving 

3 Poultry Culture. Address 
jabie Incubator Co., Quincy, Ill. 


You can 1 the 

GUITAR LEARNED (iu Sanjo 

IN ONE DAY. ni Mandolix 

Sample tune with full instructions ae CENTS. 
CLEMENS Music Co., 81 Turner Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


pA TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 


the y 
Cg TES Ba Ke 
e u 

















HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
amen proved Excelsior Incubator. 


names Perfect, Self-Regu- 
latin Thousands in 
cessful operation. 
teed to hatch a larger per- 
centage of fertile eggs at 
less cost than’ any other 
Hatcher. Lowen “wee first- 
class Hatcher ma: 

GEO. H. STAHL, “Quincy, I. 


Circulars 
Send Ge. for 
Iilus, Catalogue, 





To reduce our stock of 

Music we will send b 

ost - paid, 

ull sheet music 

size, a parts ——- incloain Z Ma: erite, Man 
oon, Mary d John, also Marches, Waltzes, 
in the Moo ete. = atl ¥ ~! Satisfaction given or 
money back. AFTER THE BALL and 100 Songs, 
5 ets. L. HATHAWAY, 389 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


saved is 


9 








anywherein the u. S.,on receij»t of Cash, 
Mo Order, or ‘ostal Ni Note, for $1.50. 
Equals Kaas Fos way the boots sold in all retail 
DEXTER mre for $ 
~ EP) We make this boot ourselves, therefore we 
style and wear, and 
satisfied we will refund 
ay —_ another pair. 
Common Sense, 
widths Cy D, Ee EE, sizes 1 to 8, 
a half sizes. ” Send your 


“ee 
Dexter SHOE Co, {is 3222. Garigat, seem 


PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ 
A large font of Type (over 4A) with 
Figures, Holder, MMielible Ink, Pad, 
Tweezers, Corkscrew, etc., as shown 
mg 


post-paid 
talo ue 





in cut, complete in neat case. 
Linen Marker, ee Eater 
Regular Price 50c. mp 

for 15c. to vo he aT 

of 1000 new articles. CATA. FR 

Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. City. 


THE LATEST. THE enter poe SHOW. A 








Songs, Dances 
and ypesces: 


> 


enjoy a good i will find it just 

this Great. Book Free to any one sending us 10c, for 

postage. Also our Cata. Guns, Revolvers, Musical In- 

struments page ae All for 10c. Ord 
BATES 72 Peari St., Boston, Mass. 


af 


VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK 
KNEES AND ANKLES, LAME 
AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 

We are the only manufacturers in 
the world that make a perfectly solid 


Seamless Heel Elastic Stocking 

# which will neither rip nor chafe. 

The old style is sure to. For daily 

comfort wear our 
SEAMLESS HEEL. 

We can save you 50 per cent. 
by ordering direct from us., and the 
goods being newly made (to your mea- 
sure) will last much longer.” Send ad- 
dress on postal card and we will mail 
to you diagrams for self-measuring, 
also CUR e list. 

Est EWs & SPINDEL 
Elastic 


cavers, 4.ynn, ss. 
a in 


MEN AND WOMEN Grenon'and 


profitable work by_addressing the Soktmenavilie 

oO. anv « mfrs. of Normandie 
Piushes. Send 12 cents stor samples and particulars and 
| secure the agency for your town. Mention COMPANION. 













Recommended by Physicians 
over all other makes. 

















Soemieeon 
¥ TUITION, 
* CLOTH! NG, 






{ fully ~ the offer made by 


means of ng an education for 


FREES 

u  ererer 
mt The following letter from M. Woolsey St "ker, D.D., 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., guarantees the fulfillment of our offer: C xM 


y you to give $2,000 as a premium for the largest sale of your product, to be the 
@ young man at Hamilton College, or a young woman at Houghton Semi- 








TON. COLLEGE. oR 
HOUGHTON SEMINAF Y- 


. D., D.. Pres’t of 


LL 
ARINE MFG: CO.—Gentlemen: 


nary, an heartily commend your plan. I know your Cedarine to be an article of sterling merit, the officers of 


your c ompany to be responsible men. 

to the amount of $2,000, and that it willbe paid as 
*A liberal salary assured to any one who is 

Don't delay, but. write at once and secure 


territory. 
Send for pampulet to 


that they have deposited with the Treasurer 
reed. 


of Hamilron Coll funds 
Respectfully, M. WOOLSEY STRY KE! Pres’ Pt. 


willing to work, and @ college education free to the winner, 
YItis import ant that 
CEDARINE MFG.ICO., 


‘ou look into this plan AT ONCE, 
OX A, CLINTON, N. Y. 





valuable points on | 





er quick. 


| vinee you tha 








EMBROIDERY =. 


Witk'an or 
Out Int and ert bok on Ars Nedlowork ely ata 
Bend postal not: or stamps to 








INERD & AnmsTRONG SPOOL SiLK Co. 








SOL RABID WANs 













CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
g tams one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 





COLLARS &CUFFS.——= 
~~ FX | 
Vf | 


ai fj i 
WW Age ved 
|DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAPHAEL. MURILLO. TASSO.| 
The best and most Sgonemical Collars and Cuffs worn. 





You will like 

well. Fit well. Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent b 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wan 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 


Try them. 
Loo! 





Railroad, Farm, Garden, Gematiay >» Lawn 
Fenc . Prices down. a paid. “Cular’ g. free. 
McM en Woven Wire Fence Co., Chicago. 








one at! Corns and Bunions all gone?”’ 
Yes, lam happy. to say, through the merits of H AN- 
SON’S CORN VE I can now walk with ease.’ 


HANSON’S 


m ,CORN SALVE. 


ist does not keep it, do not let him con- 

some imitation is just as good; send bi 

o Be son ‘o., Schenect tady, N. 

ry box is warranted toc ure, or — refunded, 
Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 


mel ow 








for all pur- 
poses. Free catalogue giving partic- 
ulars and prices. Write 


THE SEDGWICK BROS. CO., RICHMOND, IND. 
PF ESTLTSES TSS TELE ST 





hee Bend Geta for 
— 








FEBRUARY 1, 1894. 


THE 


YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











a» 











| Den’t go to School to learn Book-keeping, 





GENERAL NELSON’S FAMILY. 


In 1830 the treasury of Virginia was somewhat 
impoverished, and many loyal citizens aided the 
state to their own personal loss. General Thomas 
Nelson was one of these, and his fortune was 
thereby so much impaired that his younger children 
experienced many privations. The author of the 
“Memoirs of William Nelson Pendleton, D. D.,” 
says that want of education, however, they were 
not permitted to endure. 


A tutor cousin taught them English and French. 
Susan, afterward Mrs. Francis Page, me very 
intimate with some of the refugees from St. 
Domingo, who fled to Yorktown in 1791. Associa- 
tion with them gave her fluent use of French 
conversation. Italian she learned from a female 
friend, and her acquaintance with English litera- 
ture was cultivated by her brothers in her youth 
and by her husband later. 

She kept up her use of French so constantly that 
her children and the young servants around her 
became familiar enough with the sound to obey 
an order given in French as readily as in English. 
She also frequently read aloud in good English 
any Italian or French book which struck her fancy. 

oss of wealth never lessened the social distinc- 
tion of the Nelsons, and Mrs. Page used to relate 
with great sprightliness some of the shifts to which 
she and her younger sister had been put in order 
to dress in a manner suitable to their society and 
her own prestige as the belle of Yorktown. 

On one occasion a grand ball was to be given at 
the “Raleigh Tavern,” in Williamsburg. Neither 
of the young ladies had a pair of Sons Soper 
and the family purse was empty. ng and 
anxious consultation failed to suggest any means 
to supply the deficiency. A ffection and contrivance 
at last proved excellent handmaidens to necessity. 
“Mammy Nurse,” the white oe had a 
sheep killed. The skin was tanned by “Uncle 
Cupid,” the butler; dyed black by yt and 
made into the coveted slippers by “Uncle Paul,” 
the plantation shoemaker. 

Mrs. Commodore Decatur and Miss Dolly Payne— 
afterward the wife of President Madison—were 


| “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” 


Ink 
| MON 





among Miss £usan Nelson’s intimate friends. Ata 
season of unusua) festivity Mrs. Decatur compli- 
mented her on being always so well dressed—her 
wardrobe at the time being limited to two white 
gowns. One of these, freshly washed and ironed, 
was put on every day, and the toilet completed by 
either a blue or a pink sash—said sashes having 
been provided by “Jim Possum,” the negro fisher- 
man, who devoted two whole days to the catching 
and selling of fish for the purpose of buying his 
“young mistis” her ribbons. 


oN 
< 





A MYSTERIOUS VISITANT. 


The superstition of the French people of the 
ower classes leads them into some strange proceed- 
ings. The inhabitants of a village near Marseilles 
were lately much excited over a strange and 





terrible noise which was heard nightly in a certain 
neighborhood. At first the people were convinced 
that the sounds were made by some wild animal 
which had invaded the village. Some said that it | 
was the howling of a wolf; but a man who had 
heard wolves how! declared that this was not one. 


It was heard with surprising regularity; it began 
each time with a sound somewhat like the wailing 
of a cat, but presently became more like the | 
braying of a donkey. In many cases, however, it 
resembled the snarl of an enraged tigress, and 
sometimes developed into a sound comparable to 
the roaring of a lion. 

After the inhabitants had been turned out of 
their beds several nights by this strange and awful 
sound, they induced a doctor who lived in a 
neighboring town, and who was well known for his 
sagacity, to investigate it. He came and listened, 
and traced the noise to its source. It came froma 
little house, recently unoccupied, into which a man 
had lately moved. This man, who had been a 
baritone singer, was in the habit of leaving his | 
windows open at night, and the terrible noise was 
no more nor less than his snoring! | 

Before the doctor completed his investigations he | 
had ascertained that this man’s snoring could be 
heard at a distance of three hundred yards. 

The people of the village are now very proud of 
the new resident, for they regard him as the 
champion snorer of the world. 
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HIS METHOD. 


Doctor Frank, who was the joker of the family, 
was visiting his sister. “I dare say you don’t 
approve of that dish, doctor,” said a guest, pointing 
to some iced cucumbers. “Not at all,” was the 
solemn reply. “Itis absolutely unfit to be eaten by 
any one who has not the digestion of an ostrich.” 


“Dear me, Frank,” said his sister, uneasily, 
“then you wouldn’t advise me to give the children 
any? 

“They should not be allowed even to smell 
them !” 

“Well, if you’re so serious about it, I don’t 
believe I shall venture to take any myself. Mrs. | 
B., will you have some?” 

“No, thank you, I think not,” said the guest, in 
some alarm. “I always have eaten them, but you 
know I’ve a long journey to take to-morrow, and I 
can’t afford to be ill.” 

“Then, since everybody refuses,” said Doctor 
Frank, “I’ll take the dish, if you please. I’m 
pe rae | fond of cucumbers, and I find this 
method usually ensures me a large supply.” 

And that day everybody took cucumbers and 
abused the perfidious doctor. 


* 
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UNTACTFUL. 


The pages of amusing literature are stocked with 
the sayings of honest and untactful people. The 
following incidents have, moreover, the merit of 








being strictly true: 


A lady who had studied an elementary treatise | 
of astrology one day took it upon her to “cast the | 
horoscope” of a boarding-house acquaintance. 

“Let me see,” she began, after taking down the | 
day of the “subject’s” birth, “you are in Aries. 
Aries is intellect. Why, no!” she suddenly ex- 
claimed, looking up, as the full force of the defini. | 
tion struck her, “there must be some mistake. 
You can’t be in Aries!” 

Another innocently frank person was admiring 
the baby grandson of a famous man. 

“Now,” said she, encouragingly, to the parents 
of the child, “this boy will be a genius. It is 
perfectly safe to expect it, for you know genius 
always skips one generation!” 


but write to J. H. Goodwin, 596, 1215 B’way, N. Y. (Ade. 





Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
[ Adv. 








AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or_ commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Erasing Pencil. 
ROE ERASER MF 


Send $ ‘a 00 meee 


Lawton Lamp Stove. 


Will heat a room at a cost of 
two cents a day. 


Will heat a room in 10 minutes. 


Will Fit Any Lamp Chimney. 


One agent wanted in every town and city. 


Address C. W. KING, 
66 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


WALL PAPERS. 


Send 10 cents for postage. We will mail you the 
largest and best selected line of samples at lowest 
PAPE in the U.S ith instructions how to paver. 

OOKS. 


PAPER HANGERS "ys". comnts 


eady. 
. M. N. KILLEN, 614-616 8S, 20th St., Philadelphia. 


The Best Stove Polishing 
Mitten. 


By mail, 35c., post-paid. 


Two short sentences tell the 
whole story about our Lamb’s 
t . Wool Stove Polishing Mitten. 
It polishes the stove better than anything else. 
It protects the hands perfectly. 


We want agents in every town and can _ offer the most 
liberal terms. Write for particulars to the 


O., X 107, La Crosse, 



























C. W. BATES MFG. CO., Box 1539, Boston, Mass. | 





“Crowned !”’ 


A Medal and a 





est Honor were 
awarded by the 
World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition 
to the 


““Crown’’ 














The Exhibit of “Crown” Pianos was wholly made up 
of regular stock styles and was examined by six judges. 
3 State and Foreign Buildings on the Fair Grounds 
selected the “ 
lors and reception rooms. 

If seeking the BEST instruments for the most reasonable 
price send for our new Illus. Catalogue Free to any address. 
GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, Chicago, IL 


The Phonoharp. 


A New and Wonderful Musi- 
cal Instrument. 


in a few hours so as to produce 

beautiful harmony, play any kind 
of music or accompaniments to 
the voice or other instruments. 

Nothing to get out of order. 
It_will last a life-time. 

Full instructions and a col- 
lection of music with each 
instrument, together with 
— and key, all in a neat 

x. Made in three sizes: 

No. 1. Three chords 

and 15 strings, 

No.2. Three chords 

and 17 strings, 83.00 
. 3 Six chords 
and 25 strings, 86.00 

Extra music can be had at 
a few cents each. 

For sale by all Music Deal- 
ers or sent by express, C.O. 
D., or cash with the order. 

Send for Circulars, 


THE PHONOHARP CO., 665 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Nolocal dealer can compete with us 


WALL 2 


price. Our 
new designs and colorings 
Our “Guide How to 


are handsome this year 
than ever before. 
Paper and Economy 
in Home Pecoration,” 
maiied tree with samples 
Beautiful Cold Paper, Sc. per Roll. 
Wecarry the largest stock in the country, and 
can save you 50 per cent. on every roll of paper you 
buy. Nomatter where you live, if you have any use 
for wall paper,send l0c. to nearest address to pay 
postage On a lurge package of samples. ne 
ood agent or paper banger wanted in each town 
sell from sample books, price $1.00. 
ALFRED PEATS, 
80-32 W. 18th St, 186-138 W. Madison St, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGY. 


THIS CURIOUS THING 


Is a Sweat or Excretory Gland. 

Its mouth is callod a PorE. 

There are 7,000,000 in the hu- 
man skin. 

Through them are dischargec 
many impurities. 

To cloce them means death. 

Siuggish or clogged pores 
mean yellow, mothy skin, 
pimples, blotches, eczema, 

The blood becomes impure. 

Hence serious blood humors. 

Perfect action ot the pores 

Means clear, wholesome skin, 

Means pure blood, 

Means peanty and healtn. 


Cuticura Resolvent 


Exerts a peculiar, purifyin 
action upon the skin, an 
through it upon the blood. 

Hence its cures of distressing 
humors are speedy, per- 
manent and economical. 

Like all of the Curicuras, 1t 
is pure, sweet, gentle, and 
effective. Mothers are its 
warmest friends. 



























82.00 


No, 








MAGNIFIED. 
id everywhere. Price. $1. Potter Drue 
& Cuem. Oorp.. Sole Props.. Boston. 


gents making $50 per week. | 
3. ‘ 


Wis. | 


Diploma of High- | 


Pianos. | 


Crown” Instruments for their par- | 


QUALITY, 


WORKMANSHIP, 
And SHAPES fj 
UNEQUALED. 


Ferris< 
Good 


Sense 
Corset Waist. 


HEALTE pg te e Clasps 
HEALTH<« ess ar 

PERFECTED in this Waist. or Buttons 
Wern by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hip 
for nose supporters. Tape fastened buttons—won't pull 
off. Cord edge button holes—won't wear out. All sizes; 
all shapes. Full or stim bust; long or short waist. 

MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 


Send for illustrated circular ~ - 
RIS BROS Manufacturers and! atentees, 
pA she Opffice—341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Ofice—537 Market St., San Francisco. 
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Greatest Bargain Ever Offered. 


BOY’S COMPLETE SUIT, 


EXTRA PAIR PANTS 
and 
HARVARD CAP 


All for $1.98. 


. We wish to dispose of 
100,000 of these, and will sell 
them at the cost of manu- 
facture, 

They are well made, of 
wear-resisting Union chev- 
iot in black, blue orebrown. 
Sizes 4 to 14 years. 
them as an advertisement, 
If satisfactory, you will 
recommend them to your 
friends; if not, you may re- 
turn them and have your 
money refunded. 


Boy’s Single or Double 
Breasted Suit, Extra 
Pants and Harvard Cap, 
with Peak, 


All for s I 98. 


Best organized muaii-order system in America. Send 
names now for Handsome Lllustrated Fashion Cata- 
logue, ready March 15; mailed FREE. 

CHAS. CASPER & CO., 
| Union Sq., cor. University Pl. and 14th St., New York. 
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KNOWLEDGE brings comfort and improve- 
ment, and tends to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly use’. The many, who live 
better than others and enjc fe more,with less expen- 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
| value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
| embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 

| Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
| most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneticial properties of a perfect laxative, 
effectually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and itis perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50-cent and &1.00 bottles, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, bein 

well informed, you will not accept any substitute i 

offere 











We offer | 





Magnificent New Flowers 
FOR ONLY 25 CENTS. 


ni neluding the lovely Urange Scented 
Pu) Tuberose which bears flowers of 
\ 


aN \ Poe) DD) pat beauty and of unsurpassed 
(2 5 


ye ragrance, worth more than the price 
Z, 


(i) a$ of the collection. One bulb of Orange 






Scented Tuberose, 1 bulb Frenc 
Seedling Gladioli, lovely spikes; 1 
pkt. Fuller's New Sweet Pea in 
mixed colors, a grand variety; 1 pkt. 
World’s Fair Pansy, comprises 
the finest strains mixed; 1 pkt. Ful- 
ler's New Rose Aster flowers of 
great beauty, 1 pkt. Star Phiox, 30 
colors mixed; 1 pkt. Giant Cocks- 
comb, heads over two feet in cir- 
cumference: 1 large pkt. Mixed Flower Seeds, over 100 different 
kinds, all the best sorts, which grow and bloom freely. The above 
fine bulbs and seeds are worth $1.00, will all flower this season .and 
we send them for only 25 cents. Order atonce, Catalogue tree 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park,N.Y- 


[> POUND PACKAGE} 


A delicate and postong, sachet. powder, 
made from the finest Italian Orris and 

ure distilled Violets, retaining the natural 
Ragrance of the flower for many mont. 
es. 











and put up in handsome 


VIOLETINE ORRIS 


SACHET POWDER 








Without 


ual for perfuming Presents, Stationery, 
Handkerchiefs, and every article of a lady's ward- 


robe. Sent to any address upon receipt of price by 
GEORGE B. EVANS, Mfg. Perfumer, 
1106 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


[For 25 CENTS } 





ORTHAND =i best Graham's 


. J. Graham’s Works and School, 744 B'’way, N. ¥. 


Anzmia 


is depleted blood. The blood 
lacks richness and the cheeks 
lack color. The whole sys- 
tem lacks the nourishment 


; Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil. 
This nourishing, palatable 
food restores a healthy color, 
enriches the blood and tones 
up the whole system. Phy- 
sicians, the world over, en- 
dorse it. 


Don’t he deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 


IS! 








All druggists. 








Have you used 


| SOAP? 


IX FIRST PREMIUM 


AWARDED AT 


| World’s Fair 
| Columbian Exposition 


TO THE 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Home Comfort 


Etc., Ete. 





‘STEEL RANGES, 





THIS ILLUSTRATES THE 





PREMIUM RANGE 


RECEIVING THE 
| Highest Awards over all others 
| EXHIBITED. 


Made of MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE 
and will LAST A LIFETIME if properly used 
Soild ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALESMEN FROM OUR 
OWN WAGONS throughout CANADA 
and the UNITED STATES. 
SOLD TO JANUARY |, 1893, 258,460, 

MADE ONLY BY 

| 


| WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


FACTORIES: 





| ST. LOUIS, Mo., U.S. A., 
| and TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
Founded 1864. Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


| “Home Comfort" Steel Hot-Air Furnaces, 








THE YOUTH’S 





FEBRUARY 1, 1894. 








COMPANION. | 











The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to su»- 
scribers in a single weary yong of the paper. All 
additional pages over og t—which is the number 


iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 


during the year. 
Money for Renew: should be sent by each sub- 
scrtber directly to this office. We do not request 
ggents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
ons. 
Payment for The Companion, w 
Should be made in a@ Pose omice ‘Money-Order 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 


hen sent by mail, 
Bank 
HEN 


ry to register letters whenever reques 

0 80, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 


and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
= send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

sk. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped arr must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

Caution against ying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from onetotwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 











For the Companion. 


PROPER ARTIFICIAL HEAT. 


In providing ourselves with artificial warmth, it 
is not sufficient to regulate the amount according to 
our personal feelings. Other things must be con- 
sidered. For example, persons in a crowded hall 
will variously criticise the heating of the room. 
To some it will be “suffocating ;” others will make 
objections if there is anywhere an opening through 
which fresh air may be admitted to the room. 

These idiosyncrasies must be attributed partly, if 
not wholly, to the effect of “crowd poison” upon 
difierent systems. To persons in a weakened 
condition, an impure atmosphere may be just as 
agreeable as one which is overheated; and as they 
experience no symptoms of nervousness or uneasi-. 
ness, they cannot appreciate the necessity for a 
new supply of air. On the other hand, persons of 
robust natures, not able to withstand the lack of 
the customary supply of oxygen, fume, perspire, 
and exclaim about “the terrible heat of the place.” 

Heat, pure and simple, and within bounds, should 
never be obnoxious to any one. The harvester, 
laboring under the hot sun, perspires freely, and 
may safely be said to feel the heat somewhat. Yet 
he does not appear to lose strength under its influ- 
ence. Some would say that it might be good for 
many weakened persons if their systems could 
enjoy the similar advantages of a quicker circula- 
tion without prostration. 

In providing artificial heat we should remember 
two important things—that it should be as pure as 
we can make it, and that it should never be obtained 
at the expense of the at e that i diately 
surrounds us. 

With these facts in mind, we shall be led to give 
our sanction preferably to the old-fashioned fire- 
place, which creates a continual current up the 
chimney, compelling a change of old air for new; 
and secondly to the modern improved furnace, 
which passes into the room fresh air from the out- 
side of the buiiding—air which is changed from 
cold to hot in passing through the heater. 

Especially to be deplored is the heating by any of 
the various gas appliances, asin this operation not 
only is no fresh oxygen supplied, but that already 
in the room is drawn upon to sustain combustion. 

It is a mistaken economy that refuses the admit- 
tance of fresh air because of the expense necessary 
to heat it. 





Y 
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SMALL AGENTS AND GREAT 
WORK. 


It is the little things that count much oftener 
than we are apt to suppose. Agencies apparently 
so trivial as to be almost beneath notice have 
changed, and are changing, the face of the earth. 
So comparatively insignificant a form of vegetation 
as moss, for instance, may not only affect the 
aspect of a landscape, but may, in the course of 
time, powerfully assist in giving a new character 
to a continent. 

One of the most surprising results of recent 
scientific investigation in Greenland is the indica. 
tion of the wonderful work mosses are performing 
there. Where glaciers have ceased to advance, or 
have become “dead,” various species of mosses 
have found a foothold on them, and gradually 
overspread them with a mantle of green. The | 





amount of vegetable matter slowly deposited by | 
these Greenland mosses is so considerable that it | 
has been suggested that this deposit will be of | 
great importance in the future history of that | 
strange land. | 


It is known that in a past geological age Green- 
land was not the dreary, ice-sheeted continent that 
it is to-day, but a beautiful land, almost tropical in 
appearance in some respects. And if, in the future, 
geological or astronomical causes should bring 
about a return tothe former conditions, when Green- 
land was really “green,” the rich stores of vegeta- 
ble material now accumulating there through the 
growth of mosses amid the ice will give wealth to 
the soil of the regenerated continent. 

What can be more interesting to a thoughtful 
mind than such evidences of foresight by which, 
from age to age, are provided the means and 
agencies that revolutionize the earth? 


A BOY’S COURAGE. 


A correspondent of the London Globe vouches 
for the truth of a good story of ten-year-old cour- 
age. An old Dutchman had sold his possessions in 
the Cape Colony, and accompanied by his grand- 
son, had gone to the country of the Mashonas 
prospecting. He had encamped not far from Fort 
Salisbury, when his herdsman brought word that a 
lion had killed and partly eaten one of the oxen. 
The old man pooh-poohed the idea. No lion would 
venture so near the camp, he felt sure. 


“Let’s go and see,” said the boy. He had heard 

wonderful things about the killing of lions. The 

ndfather picked up his rifle, handed his car- 
ridge-belt to the boy, and the two set out. 

True enough, the carcass of the ox had been 
ow eaten. The Dutchman and the boy beat 

hrough several patches of dried pam but saw no 
lion. Not far off was a big ant-hill. 

“He —_ be behind that ant-hill,” suggested 
the boy. The man inspected it on three sides, but 
saw nothing. 

“Look into that bunch of tambookie grass,” said 


the we 3 

Ha: ly had the man faced that way when a 
ps ane > lioness sprang out. She landed upon his 
shoulder; her weight carried him to the ground, 
and she fastened her teeth in his shoulder. He 
my, flat, with the rifle crosswise under him. 

he boy neither ran away nor blubbered. He 

went down on his stomach, crawled near enough 
to reach the rifle, drew it out, looked at the car- 
tridge, took the best aim he could, and fired. The 
bullet took effect in the loin of the lioness, and 
with a snarl she half-rose, somewhat unnerving the 
lad. That was only for a moment, however. He 
crept back a few feet, removed the empty shell, 
inserted another, fired again, and killed her. 

Some natives now came running up. An ambu- 
lance was made, the wounded man was removed to 
camp, and a doctor summoned. 


NOT AVAILABLE. 


The Philadelphia Times has a droll story about a 
certain “funny man” whose name is familiar to 
those who read the comic papers of the day. He 
was making a deposit of some checks at his bank 
when the receiving-teller remarked : 


“Oh, well, Mr. B——, I suppose the hard times 
don’t affect men of ne profession? People must 
2" 





have poetry, I take 

“Yes,” said Mr. B—, cheerfully. 
thrive in hard times or easy times.” | 

“T presume so,” continued the teller. “It must be | 
a pretty good business. I imagine that a poem of | 
yours must be good fora hundred dollars anywhere | 
you please to offer it.” 

“Y-e-e-s,” said Mr. B——, thoughtfully. “Oh, of 
course, of course,”’ he added. 

Two days later he went into the bank again, and 
handed a deposit slip to the teller. It read thus: 


“We poets 


Cash, . $ 14.80 
Checks ° 36.10 
Four poems 400.00 

$450.90 


But Mr. B——’s bank-book showed a deposit of 
only $50.90. 


LIKE HER ELDERS. 


Edith, who is eight years old, was invited to a 
children’s party. Her blonde hair is perfectly 
straight, but was becomingly arranged, and she 
started off evidently well pleased with her personal 
appearance. On her return her mother asked, 
“Did you have a nice time, Edith?” 


There was a moment’s hesitation, and then the 
little girl responded, “Yes, I had a good time, but I 
should have had a better one if it fiadn’t been for 
my hair.” 

, Edith, what was wrong with your hair?” 

“Well, it don’t curl, and all the other girls’ hair 
was kinky. I sha’n’t go to another party without 
my hair can be fixed in kinks.” 

he next week, when another invitation came for 
the litt!e girl, her hair was curled and fluffed out in 
the most approved style. Then her mother led her 
up to a mirror and said, ‘“There, Edith, what do you 
think of it?” 

Edith regarded herself soberly for a moment and 
then, turning slowly around, she said, “It’s vain, 
but I like it.” 





IN MEMORY OF TWO MEN. 


The following epitaph is to be found in the Cross 
Kirk Yard, Shetland, on a handsome mausoleum: 


DONALD ROBERTSON. 

Born Ist January, 1785; died 4th June, 1848; aged 
sixty-three years. He was a peaceful and quiet 
man, and to all appearance a sincere Christian. 
His death was very much lamented, which was 
caused by the stupidity of 

LAURENCE TULLOCH, OF CLOTHERTON, 
who sold him nitre instead of Epsom salts, by 
which he was killed in the space of three hours 
after taking a dose of it. 


TIRESOME. 


An exchange prints another of those “true sto- 
ries” about newly married Vassar graduates. 


a look tired, my dear,” said Mr. Gay to his 
wife. 

“I am tired,” said Mrs. Gay. “I heard you say 
once that Fay liked rabbit, so 1 went to the market 
this morning and got one. I meant to surprise you 
with broiled rabbit for dinner; but I’ve been at 
work on ‘it all the forenoon, and I haven’t got it 
more than half-picked yet.” 


POOR FELLOW! 
In some aspects of the case it seems strange that 
children ever live to grow up. 


If they grow rapidly, they are apt to be enfeebled 
in health, and on the other hand, if they are in 
feeble health they are likely to be stunted. 

One of the most tragical cases is that of a boy, 
mentioned in Harper’s Bazar, who said: 

“Yes, sir, I’ve been sick; and the worst of it is, 





all my clothes have outgrown me.” 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burneti’s Cocoaine. [ Ade. 

——_@——_—_- 

Dyspepsia.—Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 
Cure. What food to eat; what food to avoid. By 
John H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass. Mailed free. (Adv. 





We Make Screens 
TO Order 


to fit any size door or win- 


Screens 





for dow. Only the best goods 
are made. You should place 
Doors your order now for early 
spring delivery. 
and Our Illustrated 


Catalogue B, No. 16 


will give you full and use- 
ful information. 


Windows. 
WILLER MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


) 
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In this paper, the STOPPER to the above 
Bottle. Finder will be rewarded by 
receiving a Cook Book 


On return of STOPPER, or by giving full 
name and address and name of the article. 
(Copyright, 1894.) 


Potato Machinery. 


If you are interested in planting and cutting 
potatoes by machinery, write to. 

ASPINWALL MFG. CO., Jackson, Mich., 
for their Free Illustrated Catalogue. They 
will save you money and guarantee the work. 


Mention Youth’s Companion. 


“Farmer on the Strawberry” 


Is the title of a little book on 

the culture of small fruits by 

our L. J. FARMER, who has 

spent his life in their prac- 
cal growth. 


25c. post-paid. 


Every one in ordering who 
mentions this paper will re- 
ceive in addition 


6 “Early Michel” 
Strawberry Plants. 


The first_one in any State who orders will get 12 
rker Earle,” the latest berry in the market. 

If you live in the vn order for your country cousin. 
We received Highest Awards and Medals for largest 
and finest display of Strawberries at World’s Fair, 1893. 
Catalogue of Fruit Trees and Plants Free. 

N.Y. 


THE L. J. FARMER NURSERY CO., Pulaski, 


Short Talks on Life Insurance. 









































COOD BOOKS FOR 








TRIAL 
SETS. 


CHOICE 50c. 

Set B—16 pts. Vegetable Seeds, - 
E--% p=. Flower Seeds, - - 
F—10 Lovely Carnation Pinks, 
G—0 Prize Chrysanthemums, 
me Superb French Cannas, 


egant Roses, - - + + 
M—72 Fine Gladioli Bulbs, 
P—6 Hardy Ornamenta! Shrubs, 
“ B—46 Choice Grape Vines, 
44 each of any two sets,- - 


No two plants alike in these sets. 


Any 3 Sets, $1,256; 5 for $2. 

Ld mail, postpaid. Safe arrival 
satisfaction guaranteed. Order by the 
letters from as these are 

ctory sets not in catalogue, an 

elegant annual of 168 e. 
Everything of the best for 
Vineyard, wand 
year, acres, 28 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO, Box 78. 
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l Ask any Bookseller or Newsdealer for 3 
twelve of the best novels ever written : 
“Lena Rivers,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“ Guy EagLscourtT 8 WIFE,’’ by May Agnes Fleming. 
“* ALONE,” by Marion Harland. 
“ Wipow GOLDSMITH’s DAUGHTER,” by Julie P. Smith 
“ WarwWIck,”’ by M. T. Walworth. 
“Tue WHITE CHIEF,” by Mayne Reid. 
“ TeMPEST AND SUNSHINE, by Mary J. Holmes. 
“True As STEEL,” ! y Marion Harland. 
“ A WonperFuL Woman,’’ by May — Fleming. 
“* COURTING AND FaRMING,” by Jul'e P. Smith. 
“TRUE TO THE Last,” by A. 8. Roe, 
“ THE ENGLISH ORPHANS,” by Mary J. Holmes. 

The whole 42 sent bv mail, ie free, 

for $3, or either one for 25 cents. 
0 G. W. GHAM, Publisher, New York. 


RARE 
PANSIES: 
FREE 


We 
LAST YEAR cave 
away over 250,000 
pacieote of Pansy Seed and found it the best adver- 4 
isement we ever had. This season we shall do the 4 
same. To every reader of this paper sending us 0c. 4 
the actual cost of postage and packing, we will mail 
our famous Gem Collection of Pansies. P 4 
the same as we are selling for $1.00. This collec- j 
tion consists of four regular size packets as follows: 
King Rufus, rich red, new and scarce. 4 
Alpine Belle, light lavender, shaded blue. 
Bronze Queen, utiful bronze, edged 4 
with mahogany. Very handsome. 
Royal Mixed, mammoth flowers, often 4 
measuring 8 inches in diameter, all colors. 3 
AEONIA POPPY EXTRA—To every one sendin: 
hash me QFRY EX ee us the namesand 4 
addresses of 8 more of their friends who purchase ¢ 
seeds and plants,we willadd y 
Preonia Flower Poppy 
Our Handsome Illustrated B ds, 
Plants & Fruits, containing colored plates & thou: 4 
sands of illustrations, free with every collection. ¢ 


MAY & CO., Seedsmen and Florists, ¢ 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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TALK 42. 


Good Resolutions 


are too frequently formed in the New 
Year only to be broken. The man who 
last year resolved to take a policy in the 


M. B. L. A. 


and did so, is the safest reference as to 

the advantages offered by its system. 
Over $8,000,000 paid in death losses. 
Cost only 60 per cent. of regular rates. 

ug Splendid Openings for First-Class Agents. 
MASS. BENEFIT LIFE ASSOCIATION, 53 State St.. Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 
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Pa sets 3 ll ig wee 
OVERMAN WHEEL 


oO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. DETROIT. SAN FRANCISCO. 


DENVER. 











oa 
Every Pair Warranted. 


MEDAL aid DIPLOMA awarded us at World’s 
Columlian Ea position, Chicago, 1893. 


These goods require no breaking in. 
Are perfectly easy when new. 
Are a Perfect Fit. 
Retain their shape when worn. 
Are the Latest Styles 
in High-Grade Goods. 


Prices from $3.00 to $5.00. 


If your dealer cannot furnish them, 
send direct to the manufacturers, 





Rumsey Bros., 


Lynn, Mass. 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue FREE, 


with full particulars for ordering by mail. 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Rol 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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For the Companion. 
TOM WATERS. 
“Don’t be a killjoy, Tom. 


Down with your 
grog likea man! No? Why, you could carry a 
bucketful when I saw you last. That was in 
Calcutta, you remember. What a night we 
made of it! And now you’re as sober as a 





second mate of his ship. So to show him my 
authority I stayed considerable longer and drank 
considerable more. And when we finally got 
down to the quay the wind was strong and gusty, 
a heavy sea was up, and anybody could see we'd 
have a tough pull to get out to the Nautilus, two 
miles away. But get out we had to, for she'd 
sail next morning, whether or no. 

“The small boat was rigged with a sail. I 
stepped the mast into its place and was trying to 
shake out the duck when Charlie spoke up. 

*«¢Tom,’ says he, ‘she’s got no ballast, and she 
aint going to stand up in this breeze. Best not 
set that sail. I'll pull ye out all right.’ 

*¢<«T believe I’m in charge of this boat,’ says I, 
‘and I thought I knowed enough to get back to 
my ship. What do you mean by you telling me 


funeral at sea. Drink, man, drink, and drive my duty before strangers ?” 


black care away,”’ said the biggest mate present. | 

‘‘No, thank you,” said Tom Waters, first mate | 
of the barque Sea Foam, then lying in the harbor | 
of Buenos Ayres. “If I'd always let the grog 


| 
| 


“Spin it out, Tom.” “Give us the yarn,” | 
cried the assembled company of mates, met in a | 
back room of a café in the city. 

“TI don’t mind telling you,’ said Tom, very | 
soberly. ‘‘ButI guess I’d better sheer off instead 
—you'll think I want to preach at yer.” 

‘‘No more words, Tom. You're in for it now. | 
Come, what’s the trouble?” said the big man. | 

Tom sat silent for awhile, looking very miser- | 
able, then said with a sigh, ‘‘Well, I’ll tell you,”’ | 
and slowly narrated this tale: 

“You know how it is when a man gets home to | 
his folks after knockin’ round in all seas for four | 
or five years. Everybody wants to hear his 
yarns,—old people, gals, young men and boys,— | 
for the sea’s a powerful hold on the fancy of them | 
that’s never geen it. Well, so it was with me at | 


home last time; they kept me talkin’ till I ’most 








got into the conceit I was the interestingest feller | and drove a pailful into my face. 


alive. And of all them that listened to my yarns 
my cousin, Charlie Thorn, was the keenest set on | 
gettin’ me to spin more. 

“*T never encouraged him to take tothe sea. No, 
I'll say that for myself. I told him the truth, and | 


I’m sorry if I said anything wrong, Tom,’ 
said he, ‘but I meant none. And I don’t believe 
you'd ought to set that sail.’ 





| 


“With that I shook it out, gave the boat ‘a | 
alone, black care wouldn’t be sitting on my | Shove, hauled in the sheet and grabbed the tiller | 
shoulders.” as she started. 


‘¢¢Mind your place, young man,’ says I. ‘I’ve 


handled a boat before now, and if you did happen | 


to get a little of the hayseed washed out of your 
hair you'd be all the better for it.’ 

“Charlie saw it was no use to argue, so he 
seated himself on the windward side and away 
we jumped half-across seas. It wasn’t till we got 
out of the lee of the quay that I saw the danger 


we were in. She heeled over in bad shape when I | 


held her up to the course, and if I didn’t keep it 
there was no telling where she’d be blown to. 
But I was ugly with drink and bound to hold on 
for awhile. 

“The gusts were what bothered me—they kept 
coming harder and fiercer. I was beginning to 


be scared back into sense, and thinking of putting | 


her up into the wind and lowering the mast and 
sail. Just then a big sea slapped at us amidships 
Somehow I 
lost hold on the tiller; she flew wide on the crest; 
another gust hit her just then, and over we went 
bottom up in three seconds. 

“As she went over one way I clambered out the 
other, and the next wave flung me against her so 


advised him to stay by the farm and his mother, that I grabbed the bit of a keel and straddled it. 
that had only him left in the world. But bound | Then I yelled for Charlie. 


to go he was. I s’pose he heard his head ringin’ | 
with the waves of it, and dreamed of cities 
enchanted-like shining by its shores, and seen 
ships sailin’ against painted skies of glory. I 
s’pose his head was full of such visions that 
set us all sailing salt water for the last port 
we'll make, and wishing we’d chosen comfortabler 
ways of getting there. 

«Well, one evening Aunt Thorn called me in as 
I was passing. She’d been crying. I think I see 
her poor red eyes and thin cheeks now. She said 
Charlie was bent on going to sea with me! And 
would I take him and watch over him? If I 
would she’d consent to his going; and if I 
wouldn’t he’d go anyhow, she knew; and her 
heart would break with thinking of him without 
a friendly soul near. So what could I do but 
cheer her up and tell her I’d watch over him like 
a brother. And the upshot was that he shipped 
with me. 

“T was second mate on the Nautilus, and we 
sailed from Boston to Singapore. Then we 
knocked about the ports of the Indian Ocean for 
a time, and finally we got a home cargo at 
Batavia. Making bad weather of it, and running 
short of water, we had to put into Barbadoes to 
fill our puncheons; and may the good Lord 
forgive me for what I did there. 

“It was Saturday afternoon that I got leave 
from the captain to go ashore with Charlie. Next 
morning the Nautilus was to sail. The last thing 
the captain told me was to come aboard early, as 
all his supplies would be in by night, and he 
might stand out to sea at daylight if a fair wind 
offered. Then Charlie and I pulled ashore in the 
small boat and started out on our ramble for 
curiosities to please the folks at home. 

“That evening found me sitting just as I do 
here, among old friends in the back room 
of a groggery; only I was half-full, and what 
you’d call ‘the life of the company.’ For 
Charlie and I, in rambling about, had met some 
of my messmates on my first voyage; and nothing 
would do but that we should take a bite together, 
and then drown the grub in grog, talking of old 
times. 

‘Charlie drank nothing—he never did. After 
awhile he got up and went out, I don’t know 
where. When he came back after an hour or 
more he was looking soberer than ever, or else 
his ordinary face looked glummer to us that had 
been drinking and laughing free. 

“Come, young feller,’ says one of my old 
mates, ‘take pattern by your superior officer; 
drink’s never done him any harm, I guess. Here, 
get around this gin, and you’ll not look so much 
like a preacher.’ 

** “No, thank you, I don’t use it,’ said Charlie. 
‘I’m obliged to you, all the same.’ 

‘**Well, try the rum if you don’t use gin; or 
have a bottle of wine if spirits don’t suit ye. 
Why, man alive, you’re a seaman, aint ye ?” 

**«T don’t drink, anyhow,’ said Charlie. ‘And, 
Tom,’ he says to me, ‘aint it nigh time we was 
aboard? The wind’s rising, and the bay’ll be 
rough before long.’ 

‘““What I answered I don’t exactly remember, 
but heated up as I was with drink, I got it into my | 
head that he didn’t show me t!:e respect due to the | 





‘*Mates, there was no answer. There never has 
been any answer. I dream sometimes that I sit on 
that keel in the darkness, and look up to the 
stars—for the night was bright—and shout, 
‘Charlie! Charlie! Charlie!’ There was no 
answer; there never will be on this side of the 
grave. 

‘It seemed an eternal night. I fancied I felt 
his body thumping under the boat as the waves 
lifted and dropped it and lifted it and dropped. I 
watched the lights of the city and the lights of the 
ships as I drifted, and still I yelled, ‘Charlie!’ not 
because I hoped for any answer, but because I 
had grown wild and the screaming helped me, I 
suppose, against the temptation to drown myself. 

“A boat’s crew from the Flying Scud took me 
off the boat, and put me on the Nautilus, for the 


captain of the Flying Scud knew me well. Sol; 


sailed duly out of the port of Barbadoes and left 
Charlie in the bay, dead by my drinking. 

‘‘Mates! do you mind I had promised to watch 
over him as a brother? And his mother was 
waiting for him and for me! When the craze of 
that night left me I fell into a deadly fear of 
meeting her. But I had to tell her; I had to see 
her; and words can’t describe the agony of that 
meeting.”’ 

Tom, with almost a scream of grief, ended 
suddenly, rose and left the drinking-room. The 
assembled mates looked at their neglected, half- 
emptied glasses and at one another. 

‘And so that’s why he’s stopped his grog,” 
said the big man, meditatively, as all rose with 
him. ‘Well, I guess we’d better get aboard. 
The life’s gone out of the night, anyhow, and I 
almost feel like quittin’ the infernal stuff myself.’’ 

C. F. Davis. 
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BEEPSTEAKE. 


Mrs. Crosland says, in her ‘“‘Landmarks of a 
Literary Life,’ that one of her troubles during 
an Italian tour was the impossibility of finding 
such a thing as a plain biscuit—or cracker—with 
which to supplement an insufficient meal. Sweet 
cakes and confections were to be had in abun- 
dance, but these were not what she wanted. 

At length her husband found means of sending 
her a case of biscuits, to await her arrival at 
Leghorn, and when she came into possession of 
the treasure it proved to be so securely packed 
that she determined not to open it until she 
reached Milan. 

At Novara the biscuit-box, possibly fifteen 
inches square, excited great curiosity among the 
custom-house officers. In vain she tried to 
explain that it contained biscuits “Per mia 
salute.’’ She had not the Italian discotto at her 
tongue’s end, but French was supposed to be 
understood. The chisel was about to be inserted 
to lift the lid, when an older official interfered, 
and holding his fat, protecting hand like a dome 
over the case, prevented the opening, and said to 
the other, with a smile: “‘Bifsteak! Bifsteak !’’ 

The lady attempted to set him right, but he 
only shook his head, with a compassionate 
expression, as who should say : 

“Why do you deny it? All English ladies 
carry about beefsteak !”’ 








WE sell Fancy Woods in any quantity, sawed to any Boys, try these packets, all clean stamps. 
size. Standard Turning Works, Cambridgeport, Mass. Unused No. 1. Contains 3 Stamps, price s cents. 
No. try 7 “ os 
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x " Orders under 2 cts. 2 cts. extra, return 
OSTON STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE and Stamps ae > Fe OW -eR. Ts poy 
B Training School. Permanent remedy for all. impedi- postage._E. F. WALKER, Taunton, Mass. 
ments in speech that are curable. 41 Tremont St., Boston. . 








10 CENTS for one dozen Cabinet Photographs 
in Miniature. 12 miniature copies of any good Cab- 
inet Photograph for l0c. Picture sent for copy will be 
returned. Day’s PHOTO CoPYING Co., Norristown, Pa. | 


Bicycles Sold On Credit. 


N. E. agents for the “Fowl- 
y er,”’ the leading cycle of the 
day. The “Relay,” “New 
<j Mail’ and second-hand wheels 
on credit. No interest. 
3. B. EMERY & CO., 
40 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
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Sy, 
Fa fare quickly and easily 


made with 
NONE-SUCH condensed 
MINCE MEAT 
because the trouble- 
some work is already 
done. Every package 
makes TWO Large Pies, 
Ask your grocer for it. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











>SLOAN’S 
Liniment 


RELIEVES 


RHEUMATISM 


- - And all... 


Aches and Pains. 


w 25 cts. 














Just What You Need! 


BISHOP SOULE’S 











\ ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS. 
S MONEY REFUNDED LINIMENT 
IF NOT SATISFACTORY. e 








. E. 8S. SLOAN CO., B » Mass. ? | 
DE. E OA pa ee Quickly Relieves the Worst Forms of 


“wou SEE TE asasawir’, Rheumatism or Sciatica. 


SAYS THE PHOTORET. 
Instantaneous, and time pocket | 50 Years’ Experience Has Proved That 
1 large bottle will cure an ordinary case. 


camera, a wonderful invention, takes 
2 to 3 large bottles will cure a severe case. 


six pictures without reloading. Size, | 
gentleman’s watch. Price complete | 3 to 6 large bottles have cured, after all else had 


with films for 36 exposures, $2.50. | failed and physicians had pronounced the 
By mail 10 cents extra. Every cam- | case incurable. 


era guaranteed. Agents wanted. Send 10 cents THAT PAIN IN YOUR LEG 


for “Photette.”” Stamp for “Booklet.” ADAMS, 
Will disappear if you use 


DEXTER CO., 30 Bromfield S8t., Boston, Mass. 
ie Bishop Soule’s Liniment. 


IT Kl L L and Aches. Always procure large bottles for Sciatica or Rheu- 
The HOP PLASTER gives instant, sooth- matism. Price 


ing relief. For nervous, sharp and dead pains, 
$1.50 PER BOTTLE. 6 BOTTLES $7.50. 


backache, sore muscles, sideache, weak stom- 
ach, inflammation, weaknesses and soreness, 

Small bottles for Lame Back, Sprains, Bruises, 
Sore Throat, &c., 75 cents. Test it! Test it! 


no matter where located or how severe, it is a 
positive, instant and lasting relief. The orig- 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
Send for Circulars and Special Information to Room 7, 


nal and only pain-killing, vitalizing, strength- 
No. 18 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Clothes Lines. 


OBSERVE “HOP PLASTER CO., BOS- 
TON.” It’s on both sides of the genuine goods. 
ge ee 

















Sold by drug and country stores everywhere. 
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SOLID BRAIDED COTTON. 


More durable than the old-fashioned Hemp Lines. 
Will not “Kink” and get snarled up like twisted line. 


COST AS LOW AS ANY. 
They are clean, white and soft, and do not soil or tear the clothes. 


Ask Your Storekeeper for Them. 


If he hasn’t got them send us his name and 35 cents and we will send you a fifty-foot line, post-paid, 


or a small sample FREE. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, 115 Congress Street, Boston. 


OFCESIEF 
wee ( 


Is salt, pure salt and nothing but 
salt, and this we affirm contin- 
ually. Try it in household and 
dairy. Compare it with other 
salt and you will always use it. 











Nash, Whiton & Co., 


Boston Office, 
New York. 


108 State St. 








M ames — ” 
Grocers say, “lt has come to stay. 


NOW 


‘Picked Up’’ Codfish, Fish Balls or Fish 
Cream can be prepared in I5 minutes. 
Delicious dishes at least possible expense 
or trouble, with Vo Soaking, No Boiling, 
No Odor. Here's the idea in shape. 
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SEARDSLEYS 


SHREDDED, 


Jia, 


ni 
: oh 
CoprisH* " 


PUKED UWP IN BONTOW STHE 
READY FOR THE TABLE IN JS MINUTES 


J WY. BEARDSLE YS SONS 


w YORK 





































the neighbors all knew when you had | Ask your Grocer to put a box in your next order, 
fish balls for breakfast and you were made but be sure you get “BEARDSLEY’S.” 


painfully aware of it by the tedious hours | None Like It. 10 Cents a Box. 
of labor in preparing them. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 179 and 180 West St., New York. 
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Why Use the Old-Fashioned Stove Polish, 
With its discomforts, annoyances and Hard Work? 


WHEN BY USING 


AWM, 


_ ENAMELINE- 
ZMUINIS 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & COMPANY, North Berwick, Maine. 


“Household” 
Ranges. 


The World’s Only Best. 





You Save Labor, And obtain results 
Have No Dust, 


No Dirt, 


= 


not equalled by 


= 
= 


any other. 





Bu 


These Ranges are 
acknowledged to be 
the very best manufac- 
tured, and their worth 
as good bakers and 
economical consumers 
of fuel can be vouched for by your neighbors. 
When you need a range buy the Household. 


/ 
AL ait. ENG. ca, 405% 





Send for our Elegant Souvenir, sent Free on Application. 


WHITE, WARNER & CO., Taunton, Mass. 


The Highest Grade Cooking Apparatus. 
Made in all Styles and Sizes, for either Wood or Coal, 


acces 


Ranges 


«Make Cooking Easy.” 


They are made of the highest grade material by 
men of large experience, finished in the neatest 
and best manner. They possess all the features, 
and fill.all the requirements that are desired in 
practical and economical Ranges. 


Sold by Leading Dealers. 


ot your dealer does not keep these Ranges, send us his 
me on a postal card and we will send you our handsome 
book that will tell you all about stoves. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Artificial heat is needed fully one-half of each year in this Northern Latitude. 


Heating of Homes. 


There are many methods of house-warming; but 
by Steam or Hot Water, heat can be more evenly 
distributed than by other methods and most 
economically generated by the 


Richmond 
Steam and Heaters, 

















Hot Water 


which are recognized as embodying all the best ideas 
that the inventive genius of heating engineers has 
developed from years of application to this subject. 


A RICHMOND HEATER 


on a zero day requires no forcing to hold the temperature at a comfortable degree. 
HAND-BOOKS explanatory of besi methods of house-heating mailed free on application. 








THE RICHMOND STOVE CO., Norwich, Conn. 





The Highest Approbation 


A Cooking Range can receive is the endorsement of the leading Cooking Schools. 


The HUB Ranges 


with Wire Gauze Oven Door 


are used exclusively by the Boston and New 
York Cooking Schools, and their written testi- 
monials are the strongest ever given any range. 

Mrs. Rorer of Philadelphia, the well-known 
author and authority on Cooking, also gives the 
Wire Gauze Oven Door her emphatic endorse- 
ment. Added to this is the enthusiastic approval 
of the Wire Gauze Oven Door by thousands of 
housekeepers throughout the country. 

The HUB Range with Wire Gauze Oven Door 

has done more to improve the art of 
cooking than any other attachment. 


Tf you cannot find these Ranges at your dealer’ s, write 
us and we will send you full particulars and a hand- 
some Calendar besides, 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., 48 to 54 Union St., Boston. 


MAKERS OF THE HUB STOVES AND HEATERS. 





WINTHROP 


Ranges and Furnaces, also . , 
Combination Hot Air and Hot Water Heaters. 








Thousands There is not 


im Use. 


Their Popu- 
larity ts due to the 


a single packed joint in 
the Winthrop Furnace 
to come in contact with 
the heat of fire and 
leak gas. 


thorough and durable 
character of their con- 
struction. 











If you desire a first-class heater do not be put off with something cheaper, but insist on seeing 
the Winthrop. If your dealer does not have it send to us for Illustrated Circular. 


DIGHTON FURNACE COMPANY, North Dighton, Mass. 





NO STEAM. NO ~v T e eth 


warrant our ker 
How to Take Good Care of Them. 


a.» less and pW, or 
money refunded. 

A ToorH and Moutu WasH is better than a 
powder because it removes the food deposited in 


HILL’S 
Champion Steam Cooker 
the cavities and between the teeth, which is often 


is DETTE B aed i CHEAPER than 
TIN COC S. Has an I 

DESTRUCTIBLE IRON 
BASE. Can be used for either 





Steaming or Boiling, one or both the source of poisonous infection into the system. 
at same time, 
We will deliver free 


where in New England the far : 
ily size, 20 quarts’ capacity, on receipt of @2.75. 


HILL, WHITNEY & CO., 149 Pearl St., Boston. 


Hildreth’s Celebrated 


FINEST 
MADE. 


““THYMOZONE” 


is highly endorsed by eminent dentists as an 
absolutely safe, effective and agreeable 


Tooth and Mouth Wash. 


It heals soft and ulcerated game, romotes and main. 
tains Oral Hygiene b angio é matter which is 
liable to become poisonous, and ‘s unexcelled for 
cleaning and preserving the reeth 








NOTHING 
LIKE IT. 


Molasses Candy. 


Does Not Stick To Teeth or ey 
Delicious—Healthful—Satisfying. 


Try it ape you will want some more. For sale by 
Druggists, Grocers and Confectioners. 


The Trade Mark above is stamped in red on every wrapper. 
H, L. HILDRETH, 1003 Wash’n St., Boston. 








oo is also used as a Deodorizer 

Germicide and Deter, ‘gent. it 
is an act mae ens os liquid whose value as «a germ 
destroyer has been thoroughly investigated 


For Sale by Druggists and Dealers 
in Dental Supplies. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 








The Perfection 
Meat and Sausage Cutter. 


This Meat Cutter is a necessity in every 
household. Will cut both raw and cooked 
meats, and pulverize crackers, stale bread, and 
other material used for mince-pies, cakes, etc. 
Easily operated and cleaned and will not wear 


out. 
Sold for $1.50. 


Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 
Shipping weight 8 lbs. 


© Will include a Sausage 
Special Offer. Stuffer with every Meat 


Cutter for 25 cents extra. This is very neces- 
sary for rapid work. 





Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. - 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





